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New Edition of 
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HE popularity of Rolfe’s Shakespeare has been 
i 3 extraordinary, and it is to-day the standard 

annotated edition of Shakespeare for educational 
purposes. 

But since its first appearance several great changes 
have taken place. Many valuable books of reference 
relating to Shakespeare and his works have been 
issued. A somewhat definite method of investigation 
and study has been developed. This has made it 
advisable to adjust the notes, introductions, summa- 
ries of plots, time analyses, and discussions of char- 
acters to the new conditions. 

In this new edition, the page has been made smaller, 
to adapt the volumes to pocket use. The notes and 
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2 A handy volume of less than 400 pages, con- 
taining nearly 30,000 words. 

3. The Spelling and Pronunciation represent the 
best current usage. 

4. The clear, clean typography; the vocabulary 
words in a neat Clarendon letter; the fine white 
paper; the tasteful binding, make the book a pleas- 
ure to the eye. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The scope of the book. ‘ First Steps in Geogra- 
phy ”’ is a simple yet comprehensive text-book which 
may be used independently. With Frye’s ‘‘Gram- 
mar School Geography ”’ it forms an unrivaled two- 
book series. 

The text of “First Steps in Geography” is writ- 
ten in clear and simple language, suited to pupils 
who have been in school about three years. The 
first pages of the book treat of the land, water, and 
air, in a series of lessons on home geography. Then 
follow a series of simple lessons on the earth as a 
whole, and lessons on the home continent and on 
foreign countries. 
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2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton, 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Josern Let, Boston; The boy without a play- 
ground is father to the man without a job. 


SuPERINTENDENT H.W. Foster, South Orange, 
N. J.: It is very unfortunate for any pupil, 
so far as his school work is concerned, to be en- 
couraged to much activity in social events. 


Dr. Davin STARR Jorpan, Stanford Univer- 
sity: The higher education of women means 
more for the future than all conceivable legislative 
reforms. Its influence does not stop with the 
home. 


L. D. Harvey, Superintendent of Schools of 
Menomonie, Wis.: Manual training calls for just 
the organized thinking needed for the practical pur- 
poses in life. It is a mental activity out of which 
grows skill in doing, and skill in doing as a result 
of intelligent thinking should be one of the chief 
purposes of education. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Cray, Harvard, Mass.: 
The centralization of our schools in itself will not 
make educated men and women out of uneducated 
boys and girls, but I am quite sure it will be a great 
help in the process; ambition is aroused, incentive 
created, an added enjoyment comes from the mere 
association of a respectable number of classmates. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Homes, Jr., West- 
erly, R. I.: The school is not simply or solely for 
the protection of the child from ignorance, through 
the impartation of knowledge. It seeks his protec- 
tion from poverty by the cultivation of habits of in- 
dustry, power to think, and skill for useful service, 
and its work is crowned with glory and success as 
it instills those principles of integrity and virtue 
which lead to noble, righteous characte: and life. 


Henry T. Bartey: The fundamental reason 
for maintaining manual training in the schools may 
be stated briefly to be the insistent demand of child 
nature for something to do by hand; a demand 
made, as we now know, unanimously by body, 
mind, and heart. The general direction which the 
instruction should pursue is determined by three 
factors: the interests of the child at the time, the 
social and economic conditions under which he 
lives, and the ideals toward which he should grow; 
in other words, whatever he does should be inter- 
esting, practical, and beautiful. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, 
Mass.: The complexities of modern civilization 
have vastly increased the problems of education, 
especially for those who must deal with children in 
cities, cut off as such children are from the only 
proper place in which to be brought up. Our 
schools must change to meet the new conditions. 
What was done twenty-five years ago undef entirely 
different conditions will not serve as a guide for us 
to-day. We live in a different world. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DULLARD IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL.—(IL) 


BY JAMES PARTON HANEY, M. D. 

Sometime lecturer on Physiological Pedagogics, New York 
University, School of Pedagogy; Director of Manual Training 
New York Public Schoois. 

Those who see the dullard only as an aggrava- 
tion in the classroom are prone to say that such a 
one should never be allowed in school. Far more 
properly might it be said that he should never be al- 
lowed out of school, at least until he has obtained 
some measure of self-control, and even then it were 
wiser that he remain the ward of the school to be 
followed in his industrial career with sympathetic 
yet watchful surveillance. As a mere economic 
axiom boy-saving is less expensive to the state than 
the erection and maintenance of penal institutions 
to reform boys, for the most part past saving. 

From a medical point of view the indications in 
the case of both backward and defective child are 
plain. Diagnosis shows what is lacking on physi- 
cal, mental, and moral sides, and consideration of 
school conditions shows also that proper treatment 
of the deficient cannot be undertaken in an ordinary 
classroom. 

Education for the dullard must include hygienic 
treatment, as well as mental stimulus. It must be 
elemental in character, and sympathetic in adminis- 
tration. For those of defective development, sense 
training must be at the basis and it must offer more 
freedom in its processes than is possible under the 
restrictive discipline of the ordinary school. This 
training can only be given in a special class and by 
a special teacher. 

The class should be strictly limited in numbers, 
fifteen pupils forming the rhaximum that can be 
properly taught by one teacher. The classroom 
itself should be a good size. It should specifically 
aim to appeal to the pupils as a place good to come 
to and good to stay in. It should be well lighted 
and should see the ordinary equipment of desks 
and seats replaced by tables and work benches. 
It should be primarily a place for objective teach- 
ing, a place where its pupils are constantly 
handling things, and learning about them through 
actual contact rather than through the hearsay of 
teacher or of text-book. 

Besides the combination of classroom shop or 
workroom, the pupil in the special class should 
have access to the school gymnasium, and there 
should be for him if possible a school garden and a 
school bath. Out-door exercise should form part 
of his regime, and he should if possible receive one 
hot meal a day. 

The teacher should be by preference a woman, 
and one peculiarly suited by education, tempera- 
ment, and personal interest for the position. Her 
compensation should be equal to that of the best 
paid teachers in the system. 

Her education should include the study of 
genetic psychology, and the literature which deals 
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with the atypical ¢hild.. She should ‘know the 
methods arid devicés whith experience has evolved 
for the teaching of these children in special schools 
the country over, and should be one having a 
strong professional pride in her work. 

In temperament she must be sanguine, cheerful, 
optimistic, but quiet in manner and low-voiced. 
Above all she must be one of infinite patience, able 
to find cause for cheerful congratulation in the 
small gains made by her dull charges, or to stand 
unperturbed when for the nonce no gain at all is 
perceptible. 

No hard and fast lines can be laid down to indi- 
cate that which should form the course of study in 
the special classroom. All the work must be indi- 
vidual and must be specifically administered to 
meet specific needs. It must be the business of the 
class teacher to study each case, that she may de- 
termine the treatment which will be of greatest ser- 
vice for each of her pupils. It must be her busi- 
ness to discover the point at which individual 
arrest in development has taken place, that she may 
carry each forward from that point. 

In the case of the duller pupils the first exercises 
must be those which will give control of the larger 
groups of muscles—lessons in drawing long lines, 
in folding papers or planing a board. To those 
who have control of the larger muscles, finer exer- 
cises, as those in braiding, weaving, cutting, and 
chiseling, should be offered. The sequence to be 
pursued with the defective pupil is not to be a 
sequence based on mental operations, but on 
manual operations. The aim must be to develop 
an increasing muscular skill. The joy of success- 
ful constructive achievement, and the growing 
knowledge of constructive power’ adds as a keen 
spur to interest and to mental development. The 
pupil’s interest is to be enlisted in constructive 
work, however crude, and the teachings of lan- 
guage, form, and number made to take their rise 
from such manual operations. 

The constant effort of the teacher should be to 
seek self-expression in some form, and this ex- 
pression should relate to things which the pupil 
sees as useful and good. In all such work the 
brighter pupils make helpful teachers of their 
slower companions. The good teacher will not fail 
to use these pupil-aids to the mental as well as the 
moral profit of her class. 

Physical exercise and free gymnastic work 
should form part of the day regimen, and three 
times a week if it is possible to do so the pupils 
should bathe under a shower bath. In the city of 
London, where a number of such special classes 
are conducted, there is provided in addition to the 
teacher a school nurse or matron, under whose 


- care is prepared a substantial and well-cooked mid- 


day meal. 

Inadequate and improper feeding of both. the 
backward and the defective child is in a large num- 
ber of cases one of the elements which has preju- 
diced his advance. Proper exercise and feeding in 
the school are the agents which counteract this un- 
toward influence. If a meal cannot be provided by 
the school, at least it should be the effort to serve 
the pupils at noontime with a glass of milk in addi- 
tion to whatever lunch they themselves may bring. 
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On ‘moist and depressing days the milk were better 
served hot.» In ‘the words of a successful public 
school teacher of defectives: “‘When weather and 
other conditions seem to be most against, us, there 
is nothing so soothing and so helpful as a glass of 
hot milk served to each pupil.” 

The pupils of the special class should not like the 
pupils of other classes go home at recess, but 
should remain under.the guidance of their teacher, 
preferably eating their luncheons at a common 
table. They should learn to spread this table and 
to serve the food at it in decent and orderly fashion. 
The table deportment so taught has a civilizing in- 
fluence not to be disparaged. 

It is in the city school with its thousand or more 
pupils, its crowded classrooms, and its repressive 
discipline that the teacher of the special class is 
most urgently needed. Those seeking to organize 
such classes should bear in mind the things already 
noted as essential to success—a large room, a small 
class, a trained teacher, an elastic curriculum, and 
individual instruction in which mental work is 
made to rise out of manual work and sense train- 
ing. 

If there be several such classes some depart- 
mental organization will be necessary. © This 
organization, whether in the form of supervisor or 
superintendent, should be protective as much as 
directive. Part of its business will be to conduct 
the medical examination of those whom it is sought 
to place in the special class, and another and not 
less important part to preserve the integrity of the 
class and prevent it from being turned into a dis- 
ciplinary institution or a dumping ground for all the 
lazy pupils in the school. Further protection may 
also be needed from interference at the hands of 
zealous but misguided schoolmen, who cannot be- 
lieve that education for the dullard should be other 
than a more persistent grind at the three “R’s” 
than that given in the ordinary classroom. 

A well organized special department must under- 
take to keep a careful record, presumably in card 
catalog form, of the pupils admitted to the special 
class. This record would include their history at 
the time of admission, with a diagnosis by the ex- 
amining physician and space for entries in regard 
to improvements shown while under instruction. 
The department should also undertake the sys- 
tematic instruction of those who are to enter into 
the work, and should stand as a bulwark against 
the introduction of untrained instructors, or those 
of mercenary mind attracted by the report that the 
special class has but few pupils, and that a high sal- 
ary is paid to special teachers. 

To attempt to develop a special system with un- 
trained teachers is to foredoom it to failure. The 
dullard must have a teacher informed as to his 
needs, understanding his limitations, sympathizing 
with his failings, and hopeful as to his future. This 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Though but ° 
few cities have undertaken the organization of such 
classes, even in these few there are several pathetic 
examples of indifferent success due to the assign- 
ment of teachers to work for which they were not 
fitted by temperament or training. 

Of our largest cities—those over fifty thousand 
population—forty-one have as yet organized no 
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special classes, fifteen report that they are doing 
something in the way of ungraded classes, and five 
or six of these, including Chicago, Ill., Springfield, 
Mass., Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn., and 
Worcester, Mass., have classes tor defectives. 
Cleveland, O., reports a department organized with 
eight classes, while in New York city there are now 
twenty-three special or ungraded classes with a 
register of 409 pupils. The first of these classes was 
organized in New York city but five years ago, 
while in May, 1903, there were but eight classes, 
containing one hundred and sixty-seven pupils. 
Summarizing the advantages of the methods 


urged, it is to be noted that for the functional de-. 


fective or backward pupil the special class offers a 
means of rousing his intelligence and advancing 
him to his proper standing, while the defective, if 
suffering from no profound lesion, can through the 
influence of such a class be roused to a real interest 
in school work, and be given no small skill of 
hand, so that later in life he may take up some of 
the minor trades with a good prospect of earning a 
livelihood. The class thus tends to save from a use- 
less or too often a criminal career a large percent- 
age of the cases which come within its walls. It 
serves to educate those to whom usual classroom 
conditions are repellant. 

Money spent in this way is well spent. If not 
wisely expended in attracting and retaining these 
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pupils while in school, it must later. be paid not 
once but many times for the machinery necessary 
to apprehend and punish them when they have 
been driven from school and have fallen into evil 
ways. It is much to the state’s interest to b¢ early 
informed as to those of its future citizens who are 
by nature unfitted to play their parts without 
special help. <A state as it develops a higher civil- 
ization cannot but become more and more solici- 
tous in regard to its weaklings, conscious of their 
power of moral contamination. It must become 
more solicitous in this regard just as it becomes 
more solicitous in regard to infectious diseases and 
their power of physical contamination. 

The organization of special classes in elementary 
schools, with teachers specifically interested in the 
welfare of their charges, is but the beginning of a 
far-reaching movement which the future can scarce 
but see; this movement in its briefest staternent 
means the oversight of the weakling from his 
cradle to his grave. Many are the incentives 
which the state now offers to its brighter children 
to school themselves to produce their best. As it 
thus stretches forth one hand to aid those who can 
he!p themselves, so will it extend the éther as a 
protection and a support to those who cannot help 
themselves, and who, left to their own devices, pro- 
duce their worst. 


DISCIPLINE. 


HORACE MANN AND THE THIRTY-ONE BOSTON MASTERS, 1843-4. FROM THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


I have seen countries in whose schools all forms 
of corporal punishment were used without stint or 
measure and I have visited one nation in whose 
excellent and well-ordered schools scarcely a blow 
has been struck for more than a quarter of a cen- 

Here then is the cause of the worth and standing 
of the teachers whom I had the pleasure and the 
honor to see. As a body of men their character is 
more enviable than that of either of the three, so- 
called, “professions.” They have more benevo- 
lence and self-sacrifice than the legal or medical, 
while they have less of sanctimoniousness and aus~ 
terity, less of indisposition to enter into all the 
innocent amusements and joyous feelings of child- 
-hood than the clerical. They are not unmindful of 
what belongs to men while they are serving God; 
nor of the duties they owe to this world while pre- 
paring for another. . . . 

Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thou- 
sands,—I think I may say, within bounds, tens of 
thousands of pupils,—I never saw one child under- 
going punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. I 
never saw one child in tears from having been pun- 
ished, or from fear of being punished. .. . 

The looks of the Prussian teacher often have the 
expression and vivacity of an actor in a play. He 
gesticulates like an orator. .. . 

I have seen the children wrought up to an ex- 
citement proportionally intense, hanging upon the 
teacher’s lips, catching every word he says, and 


evincing great elation or depression of spirits, as 
they had or had not succeeded in following his in- 
structions. ... 

‘Such a teacher has no idle, mischievous, whisper- 
ing children around him, nor any occasion for the 
rod. He does not make desolation of all the active 
and playful impulses of childhood and call it peace; 
nor, to secure stillness among his scholars, does he 
find it necessary to ride them with the night-mare 
of fear. I rarely saw a teacher put questions with 
his lips alone. He seems so much interested in his 
subject (though He might have been teaching the 
same lesson for the hundredth or five-hundredth 
time) that his whole body is in motion; eyes, 
arms, limbs, all contributing to the impression he 
desires to make; and at the end of an hour, both he 
and his pupils come from the work all glowing 
with excitement. ... 

These incitements and endearments of the 
teacher, this personal ubiquity, as it were, among all 
the pupils in the class, prevailed much more as the 
pupils were younger. Before the older classes the 
teacher’s manner became calm and didactic. The 
habit of attention being once formed, nothing was 
left for subsequent years or teachers but the easy 
task of maintaining it. Was there ever such a com- 
ment as this on the practice of hiring cheap teach- 
ers because the school is young, or incompetent 
ones because it is backward! 

In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scotland, 
the power of commanding and retaining the atten- 
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tion of a class is held to be a sine qua non in a 
teacher’s qualification. If he has not talent, skill, 
vivacity, or resources of anecdote and wit suffi- 
cient to arouse and retain the attention of his pupils 
during the accustomed period of recitation, he is 
deemed to have mistaken his calling, and receives a 
significant hint to change his vocation. . . . 

I cannot say that the extraordinary fact I have 
mentioned was not the result of chance or accident. 
Of the probability of that, others must judge. I 
can only say that, during all the time, I never saw 
a blow struck, I never heard a sharp rebuke given, 
I never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned at the 
teacher’s bar for any alleged misconduct. . . . 

I mean no disparagement of our own teachers by 
the remark I am about to make. As a general fact, 
these teachers are as good as public opinion has 
demanded; as good as the public sentiment has 
been disposed to appreciate; as good as public 
liberality has been ready to reward; as good as the 
preliminary measures taken to qualify them would 
authorize us to expect. But it was impossible to 
put down the questionings of my own mind,— 
whether a visitor could spend six weeks in our own 
schools without ever hearing an angry word 
spoken, or seeing a blow struck, or witnessing the 
flow of tears. . .. 

Still, in almost every German school into which 
I entered, I inquired whether corporal punishment 
were allowed or used, and I was uniformly 
answered in the affirmative. But it was further 
said that though all teachers had liberty to use it, 
yet cases of its occurrence were very rare, and these 
cases were confined almost wholly to younger 
scholars. Until the teacher had time to establish 
the relation of affection between himself and the 
new-comer into his school, until he had time to 
create that attachment which children always feel 
towards anyone who, day after day, supplies them 
with novel and pleasing ideas, it was occasionally 
necessary to restrain and punish them. But after a 
short time, a love of the teacher and a love of 
knowledge become a substitute,—how admirable a 
one!—for punishment. When I asked my common 
question of Dr. Vogel of Leipsic, he answered that 
it was still used in the schools of which he had the 
superintendence. “But,” added he, “thank God, it 
is used less and less, and when we teachers become 
fully competent to our work, it will cease alto- 
gether.”... 

I have uniformly made inquiries respecting the 
use of corporal punishment as a means of order, 
and an incitement to progress, in schools. 
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In Holland, corporal punishment is obsolete. 
Several teachers and school officers told me there 
was a law prohibiting it in all cases. Others 
thought it was only a universal practice founded on 
a universal public opinion. The absence of the 
minister of public instruction, when I was at the 
Hague, prevented my obtaining exact information 
on this interesting point. But whatever was the 
cause, corporal punishment was not used. In cases 
of incorrigibleness, expulsion from school was the 
remedy. 

One_ of the school magistrates in Amsterdam told 
me that, last year, about five thousand children 
were taught in the free schools of that city. Of this 
number, from forty to fifty were expelled for bad 
conduct. This would be about one per cent... . 

The schools of Holland were remarkable for 
good order,—among the very best, certainly, which 
I have anywhere seen. Nor does this arise from 
any predominance of phlegm in the constitution, or 
any tameness of soul ; for the Dutch are certainly as 
high-toned and free-spirited a people as any in 
Europe. This fact may be read in their organiza- 
tion and natural language, as well as learned from 
their history. 

In Hamburg, I visited an institution of a novel 
character. It was a punishment-school, or school- 
prison, a place of instruction and restraint for those 
children belonging to the poor-schools of the city 
who commit any aggravated offence. . . . 

The highest tension of authority which I any- 
where witnessed was in Scotch schools. There, as 
a general rule, the criminal code seemed to include 
mistakes in recitation as well as delinquencies in 
conduct; and, where these were committed, noth- 
ing of the “law’s delay” intervened between offence 
and punishment. If a spectator were not vigilant, 
there might be an erroneous answer by a pupil, atid 
a retributive blow on his head by the teacher’s fist. 
so instantaneous and so nearly simultaneous as to 
elude observation. . . . 

In England I was standing one day in conversa- 
tion with an assistant teacher, in a school consist- 
ing of many hundred children, when, observing 
that he held in his hand a lash of Indian rubber, 
knotted toward the end, I asked him its use. In- 
stead of answering my question in words, he turned 
round to a little girl—sitting near by perfectly 
quiet with her arms, which were bare, folded before 
her and lying upon her desk,—and struck her such 
a blow upon one of them as raised a great red wale 
or stripe almost from elbow to wrist! 


THE BEST MEMORIAL. 


He built a house; time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book; its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city; but his name is not 

On any tablet graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 

Who on the state dishonor might have brought, 
. And reared him to the Christian’s hope and _ trust. 

The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 

To many souls, and preached for human need 

The wondrous love of the Omnipotent; 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 


When darkness deepens; every noble deed 
Laste longer than a granite monument. 


—Sarah K. Bolton. 
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THE CIGARETTE AS APPECTING THE INTEREST 
OF CHILDREN.—({III ) 


BY PRINCIPAL JOHN J. LYNCH, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Legislative interest and power are not exhausted. 
Recently a bill was introduced and hotly contested 
in the Massachusetts House, prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or giving away of cigarettes within the 
state. It failed to pass originally, and a motion to 
reconsider was defeated. Many regarded the law 
as too drastic. Hada bill been introduced prohibit- 
ing the smoking, possession, and change of cigar- 
ettes by boys under the prohibitory age of the pres- 
ent law, it would have undoubtedly passed. These 
suggested amendments to the original law ought to 
be considered by the incoming legislature, and a 
bill embodying them introduced. Such a bill, if 
passed and brought to the attention of our boys 
throughout the state, with the definite understand- 
ing that its provisions would be rigidly enforced, 
would, when in operation, immediately minimize 
the habit. 

This would also make more effective the original 
law, as the condition of the cigarettes taken from 
boys would determine if they were purchased; and, 
under proper cross-examination, merchants selling 
illegally would be detected and punished. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, no city 
_ ordinance has been passed, or even suggested, by a 
board for the suppression of this evil. It may be 
claimed that statute law is necessary for the legal 
regulation of the evil. To this contention, I merely 
reply that municipal co-operation by ordinance or 
otherwise would be helpful until judicially declared 
unlawful. Statute law only becomes generally 
effective through municipal co-operation, endorse- 
ment, and enforcement. The wisest of statute laws 
becomes impotent through municipal indifference ; 
and spasmodic attempts at enforcement infre- 
quently and indiscriminately conducted are poor 
sustainers of statute law and weak solvers of social 
evils to be corrected. The municipal co-operation 
which I shall offer for consideration is not, in my 
opinion, a transgression of municipal power under 
our government. 

Our general government reserves to its citizens 
in their smaller governmental spheres large powers. 
It reserves to cities all the legislative power neces- 
sary to regulate its municipal evils and particularly 
to secure municipal sanitation and health. We 
have exercised unlimited power in this direction, 
and have passed many excellent ordinances and 
regulations to improve our city’s sanitation. Per- 
sonally, I believe that much of the evil of cigarette 
smoking among boys is traceable to the gathering 
of stubs. This can be eliminated by a city 
ordinance, declaring it to be unlawful, as a menace 
to public health, to cast a cigarette into a public 
street or hall. The ordinance would simply require 
the obligation of rendering the cigarette unsmok- 
able. They are, as pointed out, germ incubators of 
dangerous diseases. This is no more drastic than 
other city ordinances. Our board of health, with 
the advice and endorsement of physicians, pro- 
hibited by ordinance expectoration on the public 
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streets, as menacing to the public health. Is not 
this evil equally dangerous and menacing to the 
body public, and similar legislation justified? It 
would shortly be agreeably conformed to, and 
would result in improved municipal sanitation, a 
gain to city and home. 

The private civic effort which has been made in 
many communities to solve this problem has been 
confined to a few women, whose efforts and labors 
deserve commendation. The teachers in our public 
and private schools have also struggled with this 
evil, but with little success, due principally to the 
absence of public encouragement and parental en- 
dorsement. 

Many, cities have held public meetings in protest, 
and, notwithstanding that the newspapers empha- 
sized a strong sentiment for parental action, the 
solution was invariably assigned to the teaching 
force of the school. I presume you have experi- 
enced a similar relation. Masters and teachers are 
always convenient persons to burden with parental 
responsibility. They usually cheerfully accept all 
obligations, and this obligation is ever present. I 
do not know whether you men will agree with me 
as to its burdensomeness. I know you will agree, 
as will any reasonable parent, that this evil is a 
municipal question; therefore, it should be solved 
by the general public. There must be co-operation 
between the church, home, and school. A public 
determination to extirpate the evil must be 
aroused; then something worthy will be accom- 
plished. Public opinion which arises spon- 
taneously in opposition to a great public danger, 
and then assigns the fulfillment of its occasion to a 
limited number, is usually unproductive and unsuc- 
cessful. Public opinion, to accomplish great ends, 
must preserve its own vitality and manifest by the 
activity of its promotion the sincerity of its pur- . 
pose and occasion. If the problem is to be solved 
in this community, let us solve it, teachers and par- 
ents, promoters and safeguarders of our boys’ in- 
terests, not by preaching but by the passage of a 
wise law which can be reasonably enforced and 
heartily endorsed by parents. 


CHESS IN SCHOOL. 


There is an intense purpose on the part of some 
persons to have chess taught and extensively 
played in school. This is not treated as a serious 
matter by most persons in the profession, but if 
they should hear one of its champions present the © 
case it would at least claim their attention. If the 
school is for mental discipline, there is vastly more 
discipline attainable in chess than in most of the 
work done or possible to be done in arithmetic, 
which is the pet branch for discipline. It seems 
preposterous, but then interest would be secured 
and discipline. Close attention is indispensable, 
combinations must be watched, relative values must 
never be forgotten, the memory is trained, the 
imagination quickened. One must learn to “watch 
out,” to be ever on the alert, to see a long way 
ahead. If the school is primarily for discipline, then 
chess, or even checkers, may yet make demands 
that will be heeded. Who knows? A. E. W. 
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American education scarcely educates at all the 
great multitudes of our people; by no means de- 
velops their possibilities; and unless some new 
factor is introduced, American civilization, like 
every past civilization, is doomed by the in- 
sufficiency of its men and women of talent 
and by the inevitable declension of its masses 
when not set free from the natural laws. 
For the natural man, unless taught for more 
than 780 days, seldom attains the power to ap- 
preciate, to utilize, and to maintain civil institu- 
tions. These scarcely taught boys and girls are 
thrust, generally at twelve years of age,*into the 
grinding of the wheels of civilization the 
mills and factories, most of them, some into shops, 
some out upon the streets. 

Now the human child at twelve years of age is 
not a half-grown animal; has scarcely the second 
teeth ; is fit only for the fields and woods, for good 
feeding and housing, and for real education. Him 
we thrust into the pitiless world of economic work, 
usually ruining him (or her) for religion, for poli- 
tics, for parentage, for real business, and for cul- 
ture. And when in revenge he thrusts his “good 
friends” into city councils, we curse him for the 
wrong an ignorant and mercenary generation has 
done him. 

So much for the school “graduates.” Now as to 
the school teachers. What is their education? 
What is their culture? If the blind lead the blind, 
shall they not both fall into the ditch? Can those 
who themselves have but little power and skill in 
matters of knowledge, of art, and of life develop 
power and skill in others? Can they who do not 
know religion, government, business, culture, 
charity, family, instruct in such matters or develop 
appreciation of such matters? 

We condemn the Bell-Lancaster monitorial sys- 
tem ; no individual educator to-day will endorse for 
an instant any such notions. But society, organ- 
ized as the state, endorses a system that is but little 
better. Your great city employs as superintendent 
a person who must be more or less of a politician, 
and may be more or less of an educator, and a rela- 
tively small number of principals, teachers, and 
specialists, and then pointing with pride at these 
heads, who usually have almost no legal authority, 
says: “See what a fine school system we have!” 
But let anyone assert that the practical questions 
are: “Has each child a thoroughly competent 
teacher, an educator who loves childhood and 
youth, and understands boys and girls, and life, 
too?” and “Does every boy and girl stay at school 
until educated?” and “Do we give every teacher an 
adequate livelihood and abundant suitable ap- 
paratus?” and at once the city cries out: “Oh, be 
reasonable. Of course, we cannot do that.’— 
Journal of Pedagogy. 
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G. E. F., Maine: I should like to say to you how 
much I appreciate the Journal of Education. It is 
in my Opinion as valuable to the college teacher as 
to the teacher in any grade of school. Its virility 
and optimism must inspire any reader. 
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A NEW EDUCATIONAL ELEMENT NEEDED. 
BY W. E. CHANCELLOR, PATERSON, N. J. 
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THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL IN 1857. 


BY WILLIAM C. COLLAR. 


When I eame to teach in the Roxbury Latin 
school, early in September, 1857, I found the school 
on the present grounds, but not in the present 
schoolhouse. The Latin schoolhouse stood a few 
yards to the northwest of our present north wing. 
The schoolhouse that we now occupy, or rather, 
the central part of it, minus the rooms in the rear, 
—the laboratories, lecture room, and library,— 
stood where it now is, and two rooms of it, that is, 
the hall and the third class room, were occupied by 
the Roxbury high school for boys. Our present 
schoolhouse was built in 1852, the old Latin school- 
house in 1834. The latter was architecturally an 
odd mixture of the puritanic meeting-house, with 
a low belfry tower, and the front of a Greek temple 
—a pediment supported by four Doric columns. 
The columns themselves were a mixture of the 
Doric and Ionic orders, that is to say, they were 
Doric columns with Ionic capitals, and rested, with- 
out base, directly on a wooden platform, to which 
you ascended by several narrow steps. 

The schoolhouse had but one room, with a raised 
platform at the back, like a Roman basilica, was 
well supplied with blackboards, and had inexpen- 
sive benches and desks. Not reckoning the enter- 
ing class, there were in this room twenty-one boys. 
They were instructed in all the subjects then 
taught in the school, Latin, Greek, French, mathe- 
matics, geography, and ancient history, by the 
principal, Augustus H. Buck, who, fifteen years or 
more later, became professor of Greek in Boston 
University. 

Mr. Buck was an exceedingly able disciplinarian 
and instructor. He was a scholar himself and had 
high ideals of scholarship. No slovenly, slipshod 
work passed muster with him, and he impressed the 
boys with the need and value of thoroughness and 
exactness. He was exacting with himself and 
always made most careful preparation of all his 
lessons. I lived in his family for some months and 
was acquainted with his habits of study. I remem- 
ber how he would stretch himself out at full length 
after supper on a very long sofa, flat on his back, 
with copies of eight or ten German editions of 
Caesar’s Gallic War ranged on the floor beside him, 
and not until he had compared readings and an- 
notations in them all did he consider himself ready 
for the next day’s class. Somehow there seemed 
to be time then for even a schoolmaster to be a 
scholar. From him I learned the invaluable lesson, 
which I have always tried to practice, never to go 
before a class without adequate preparation. If 
teachers nowadays would depend less upon 
methods of instruction, and aim more to make 
themselves masters of their subjects, they would 
teach with more enthusiasm and more sense of 
power. 

We used then, the first year in Latin, a book by 
McClintock and Craok, in which the lessons were 
diluted to an extraordinary degree. It reminds me 
of a book widely advertised in England years ago, 
entitled, “Latin Without Tears, or One Word a 
Day.” Mr. Buck, thinking apparently that I was 
too much interested in general literature, said, one 
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day: “A man is not fit toteach that book (the Latin 
book referred to), who does not study every page of 
it as he would a page of Thucydides.” 

Two teachers could not occupy the one school- 
room, ‘something that seems not to have been 
thought of. But there wasea basement under the 
schoolhouse, and so it was decided to clear out the 
rubbish and put some benches ‘arid desks in there. 
There I took the new comers, the entering class, 
and began my work on the munificent salary of 
$600. But it was all I was worth. How fortunate 
it is that youth is inclined to be happy and hopeful, 
and that the struggles of the future, because un- 
known, cannot cloud the present! I was disap- 
pointed, but not depressed. The stairs to the 
basement were narrowef than those in our school- 
house, but the basement itself was almost as high 
studded, well ventilated, airy, and cheerful as ours. 
It must be confessed it was damp on rainy days, 
and on dark days it was hard to read ordinary print. 

We think we have rather limited playground, and 
we do; but the two schools, the Latin and the high, 
had only the old Latin school yard.’ The “campus” 
was then a graveyard, with a row of tombs. 

Corporal punishment was then common and was 
sometimes administered in the Latin school. I 
was told that a tall sixteen-year-old boy, whom I 
remember very well, son of the then mayor of Rox- 
bury, was feruled because he confused the principal 
parts of tego and tango. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, 
when complimented on his knowledge of . Latin, 
“‘my master flogged me excellently.” 

Lessons really had to be learned in those rude 
times. ‘The school had a good supply of candles 
and candlesticks, and boys were often required to 
return to the school in the evening to make up les- 
sons. I have known Mr. Buck to stay at the 
school with delinquents as late as nine o’clock. 

I wonder how the boys of to-day would relish a 
return to the old custom of two sessions daily and 
a spring term lasting till the last week in July. The 
summer vacation was just about half its present 
length, for we began the fall term early in Septem- 
ber. School holidays were fewer then. 

The enlargement of the course of study, the intro- 
duction of music, and the practice of athletics 
have tended to make school life more varied and in- 
teresting than it was in 1857. Besides music and 
gymnastics, chemistry, modern history, German 
and physics were all absent from the curriculum of 
1857. There were no athletic meets, no inter- 
scholastic contests, no school paper, no school 
theatricals, no diplomas were given, and no school 
catalog was issued. 

But though the round of school life was so much 
narrower than at present, and though the cur- 
riculum was limited and rigid, without optional 
studies, while such a thing as unprepared lessons 
was unheard of and unthought of, I am not sure 
that the education that boys got then was inferior 
to that which they get now. There was less school 
spirit, perhaps in part because the school was so 
small. There were forty-two boys, when I came to 
the school, almost exactly a quarter of the number 
in attendance last year. But there was more con- 
centration in study and more pride in scholarship. 
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‘Roxbury Latin school boys——The Tripod. 
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Boys went to college well trained, and early in Mr. 


Buck’s career, before he had an assistant, I think 
Harvard College had come to, expect something of 


SCHOOLS OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Notwithstanding the fact that all students of 
education know that there was never a time when 
school work was as well done.as it is to-day, there 
are those who continue to talk of the better days 
of the long ago. Of course there was never any 
such variety of work, nor was the work even in the 
fundamentals as well done. 

There are several opportunities to prove this, 
but the one that I wish just now to utilize is an ex- 
amination of the Boston, schools in 1845. The 
questions were printed on paper of letter size, with 
space left for the answers. Every member of the 
ninth grade of the grammar school answered, giv- 
ing name and age on each paper, and the papers of 
each school are bound in half-sheep and gilt 
lettered. This was evidently a matter of pride to 
the city and its principals sixty years ago. 

The most interesting set of papers are those call- 
ing for definitions. Twenty-two words are printed, 
and each pupil was required to define or write “I 
do not know” after each word. The first volume 
into which I looked was that of the Phillips 
schools, There were thirty-two pupils and twenty- 
two words for each, making 704 chances to define 
correctly or incorrectly. 

Seven pupils wrote “I do not know” after the 
whole twenty-two words; seven others wrote “I do 
not know” after twenty-one of the twenty-two 
words. The word defined by nearly every one of 
the seven was “kirk’—‘“church.” Five more 
wrote “I do not know” after twenty words; three 
more after nineteen; one more after eighteen; two 
more after sixteen. One pupil tried to define four- 
teen of the twenty-two words ; another tried eleven, 
two others tried eight, and two others seven. 

Of the 704 possible chances to define a word the 
thirty-two pupils took sixty-five chances, or an 
average of two trials per pupil. On the basis of 
making a trial the class had a record of 9 per cent. 

But those who tried did not do especially credi- - 
table work. “Monotony” was defined as “silence” 
by most of those who tried it, though one said 
“pleasant.” “Convocation” = “whole,” “bifurca- 
tion” = “swelling of a river,” another, “deepest 
point of a river’; “esplanade” = “a platform,” 
“preternatural” = “natural after death,” “Forum” 
= “a mineral,’ “evanescent” “hard,” “kirk” 
“a sexton,” “connoisseur” = “a piece of money,” 
“a journey,”’; “aerial” “rickety,” “brightness,” 
“still” ; “sphinx” “a celebrated orator,” “rose- 
mary” = “a toilet,” “Thanatopsis” = “a moun- 
tain,” “misnomer” “to tell things that are not 

so,” “an accident”; “dormant” = “disma!.” 

We are accustomed to funny definitions by an 
occasional pupil, but in this case we have elimi- 
nated the 91 per cent. that might be expected to 
blunder, and out of the elect 9 per cent. we find 
twenty-eight of the sixty-five chances out of 704 
going woefully wrong, leaving but 5 per cent. who 
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made a decent trial. As a matter of fact but 2 per 
cent. gave really good definitions. 
Those were in the glorious good old days. Re- 


membér that this was no casual affair. It was 


highly official. Questions printed, results bound in 
style, apparently the pride of Boston in 1845. The 
papers in arithmetic are not included. Presumably 
these papers were too unsatisfactory for official 
preservation, but I have the questions given out 
but none of the answers. 

All opportunities afforded, and there are many, 
show conclusively that the schools in the good old 
days were decidedly crude in comparison with 
those of to-day, and. the interesting feature of the 
case is that they did not know it. Those of to- 
day who praise them, however, are inexcusable.— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—(X.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York. ] 

The task of moral education is laid upon us. It 
is not a task that can be learned by reading a few 
scattered essays; it is often a heavy burden and in- 
volves a constant responsibility. I know it is not 
right always to make parents responsible for the 
faults which appear in their children. I am well 
aware that the worst fruit sometimes comes from 
the best stock, and that black sheep are sometimes 
to be found in the best families. But I cannot help 
thinking that if these black sheep were taken 
charge of in the right way in early childhood the 
results might turn out differently than they often 
do. The picture of Jesus on which the early church 
loved to dwell is the picture of the good shepherd 
who follows after the lamb who has strayed from 
the fold, and brings it back and carries it tenderly 
in his arms. I think if parents were more faithful 
shepherds, and cared for their wayward children 
with deeper solicitude and tenderness, they might 
often succeed in winning them back. But even 
apart from these exceptional cases the task of train- 
ing children morally is one of immense gravity and 
difficulty. And how are most parents prepared for 
the discharge of this task? Why, they are not at all 


‘ prepared. They rely merely upon impulse, and 


upon traditions which are often altogether wrong 
and harmful. They do as they have seen other 
fathers and mothers do, and thus the same mistakes 
are perpetuated from generation to generation. 
Such parents, if they were asked to repair a clock, 
would say: “No, we must first learn about the 
mechanism of a clock before we undertake to re- 
pair it.” But the delicate and complex mechanism 
of a child’s soul they undertake to repair’ without 
any adequate knowledge of the springs by which it 
is moved, or of the system of adjustments by which 
it is enabled to perform its highest work. They 
thrust their crude hands into the mechanism and 
often damage or break it altogether. I do not pre- 
tend for a moment that education is as yet a perfect 
science; I know it is not. I do not pretend that it 
can give us a great deal of light; but such light as 
it can give we ought to be all the more anxious to 
obtain on account of the prevailing darkness. The 
time will doubtless come when the science of edu- 
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cation will be acknowledged to be, in some sense, 
the greatest of all the sciences; when, among the 
benefactors of the race, the great statesmen, the 
great inventors, and even the great reformers will 
not be ranked as high as the great educators. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS. 


BY EDWARD 0, SISSON. 


What are the essentials in the training of 
teachers for secondary schools? First, a good gen- 
eral education, such as is provided, or ought to be 
provided, by a college course. Second, special 
study of one or two particular branches which the 
prospective teacher intends to undertake in the 
high school. So far the great majority. of all com- 
petent authorities would agree. A large and in- 
creasing number would add a third requisite, pro- 
fessional training, including both theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, with special emphasis upon the 
secondary period. 

A concrete embodiment of the belief in these 
three elements in the preparation of the high school 
teacher is found in the recently organized School of 
Education of the University of Illinois; the aim of 
this school is to provide professional training for 
three classes of teachers—high school teachers, 
‘supervisors of special subjects, and school superin- 
tendents. In view of this definite and interesting 
field of work, it may be worth while to examine the 
plan and methods of the organization. 

First is to be noted that the School of Education 
carefully avoids anything tending to detach either 
its students or its instructors from the university. 
Students must first register in one of the colleges 
of the university, usually either Literature and 
Arts or Science, before they can .enroll in the 
School of Education; indeed, no one is admitted 
until he has completed at least two years of work 
in his college; and all his elections of courses in the 
School of Education are to be made in accordance 
with the requirements of the college for the degree 
which he is seeking. These provisions are also a 
clear recognition of the principle that the first 
essential for the teacher is knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and that study of methods must follow and be 
based upon this knowledge. ; 

The courses of study included in the work of the 
School of Education are gathered from the offer- 
ings of various departments; they may be consid- 
ered in four groups: First, the courses in the depart- 
ment education; these are planned in general to 
bear strongly upon the secondary work for which 
most of the students are preparing, but this trend 
is not allowed unduly to narrow the view. IIlus- 
trative of the special aims.of the school are the 
courses upon high school organization, school 
law, school hygiene, and the like; as examples of 
the more general work may be named the courses 
on the principles of education, history of educa- 
tion, the pedagogy of MHerbart, educational 
classics, and the like. 

The practical side of professional training is 
represented by courses in observation and prac- 
tice; the work in observation is now in operation, 
and the practice work will soon be instituted. The 
academy of the university and the high schools of 
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the two cities between which the university lies, . 
provide opportunity for the practical work. 

The second group of courses includes work in 
psychology and philosophy, selected, and so far as 
necessary specially provided, to suit the needs of 
the student of education. 

The third group consists of teachers’ courses 
offered by twenty departments of the university 
which are represented in the curriculum of the high 
school. 

The fourth group of courses are “suggested pro- 
grams,” first, for students preparing to act as super- 
visors of various subjects in school systems; and 
secondly, for students preparing to teach special 
subjects in the high school. 

These are the offerings of the School of Educa- 
tion; the student makes his choice from them with 
no other restrictions than the unavoidable pre- 
requisites, and the demands of his college for the 
degree which he is seeking. Any student beyond 
the sophomore year who is taking any of these 
courses may be enrolled in the School of Educa- 
tion. The real end of membership in, the school is 
the acquisition of the university certificate of 
competency to teach. 

Candidates for the certificate usually elect much 
more than the required amount of work in educa- 
tion, psychology, and philosophy, and pursue one 
of the suggested programs for special branches. 
In such case the certificate bears a statement of the 
fact that the holder has prepared himself in a high 
degree for the special work which is named. 

The faculty of the School of Education includes 
all instructors who offer courses intended primarily 
for prospective teachers; this comprises, first, the 
three departments of e“ucation, psychology, and 
philosophy, in each of which courses are pre- 
scribed for the candidates for the teachers’ certifi- 
cate; then the instructors in charge of the special 
teachers’ courses in various departments. In the 
department of education are Professor Edwin 
Grant Dexter and Assistant Professors Frank 
Hamsher and Edward O. Sisson. 
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THE PASSING OF O-U-G-H. 
“Q-u-g-h”—pronounce it?—How? 
O long, o short, of, uf, or ow? 
Although and ought, cough, rough, and bough, 
You make your guess—and that is how. 


But Andrew C. his mite has brot, 
And out of chaos order wrot. 
“O-u-g-h,” you're surely caught, 
Your finish battle must be fot. 


He’s made it clear that you must go, 

By laying down his steel-earned co. 

(The housewife used to spell this dough, 
But that’s passe, like though, you know.) 


We're well aware that this is tuf; 
Reformers are a trifle ruf, 

And make short shrift of useless stuff, 
Of which the world has had enuf. 


Henceforth ‘twill take but little thot 
To spell precisely as we ot. 

The royal road we long have sot 
Before our eyes has now been brot. 


The farmer will no longer plough, 
Nor fall into a dismal slough, 

His pigs will feéd from out a trof, 
His children have the whooping-cof. 


What pleasure then to go to school, 
No more to suffer ridicule, 

For spelling through, t-h-r-u, 

And going in general all askew. 


Charles First, ’'m told, a Cromwell had 
To put him sadly to the bad. 
While Standard Oil by Hadley driven 


' May yet be into slivers riven. 


*O-u-g-h,” please don’t forget, 
Carnegie will undo you yet; 
Play Cromwell to your tyranny, 
And banish you most thoroly. 


So fare thee well, our bugbear dread, 
We'll not repine when thou art dead. 
O’er your demise the winds won't sough, 
Nor grief invite the cypress bough. 
—James Hugh Harris, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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TWO HOURS WITH FARMERS. 


This exercise will need to be prepared in ad- 
vance. It can be made very instructive, particu- 
larly to town and city pupils. Ask seven boys to 
prepare short talks (not essays) on the following, or 
similar subjects 

1. Plowing. 5. Fencing. 

2. Sowing. 6. Irrigating. 

3. Reaping. 7. Stock-raising. 

4. Threshing. 

Allow three girls to be prepared to give short 
talks on — 

1. Butter-making. 2. Gardening. 3. Farm 
Housekeeping. 

The boys and girls should have their subjects a 
week or more in advance. They should gather 
from farmers and others all the information pos- 
sible. Other subjects peculiar to the particular 
state or locality will suggest themselves to any 
teacher. A great-many important facts, such as 
the value of land and the prices of the several 
products, should be brought out. 
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THE SHRUBS IN SPRING.—(III.) 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 
RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. 


The raspberries and blackberries form an im- 
portant feature of the shrubby growth in the fields 
and woods throughout the eastern region of North 
America. They all belong to the genus Rubus, 
and are somewhat difficult to determine specifically 
without the aid of a good manual. A number of 
species have comparatively limited ranges, espe- 
cially those found in mountainous regions. The 
following key, which has been adapted from Brit- 
ton’s and Brown’s-IIlustrated Flora will help in dis- 
tinguishing those species which are most widely 
distributed. 

Key to the blackberries and raspberries:— 


Leaves simple:— 


Flowers red-purple—purple flowering rasp- 
berry. 
Flowers white—white flowering raspberry. 
Leaves compound; with three to seven leaflets. 
Fruit separating from the receptacle (rasp- 
berries). 
Stems bristly; not glaucous, fruit light red— 
wild red raspberry. 
Stems prickly; very glaucous, fruit purple 
red—purple wild raspberry. 
Stems prickly, very glaucous; fruit purple 
black—black-cap raspberry. 
Fruit remaining on receptacle (blackberries). 
Erect shrubby plant :-—: 
Leaves pubescent beneath—high bush 
blackberry. 
Leaves white wooly beneath—sand_black- 
berry. 
Trailing shrubby plant :— 
Stem bristly, scarcely prickly—hispid 
blackberry. 
Stem prickly :-— 
Leaflets pubescent beneath—Bailey’s 


blackberry. 
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Leaflets glabrous or nearly so beneath— 
dewberry. 


Purple Flowering Raspberry—tThis is the most 
distinctive of the raspberries, its large, rose-like 
flowers being entirely different from the blossoms 
of the other members of the genus. Flowers may 
be found from June to October. The form of the 
leaves is suggestive of that of some of the maples. 
The fruit is large and red. The young growing 
parts of the plants are thickly furnished with 
glandular hairs. Rubus odoratus. 

White Flowering Raspberry.—This species 
closely resembles the last except for the difference 
in the color of the flowers. It is more western in 
its range, being found from Michigan to the 
Pacific coast. Called also Salmon berry. Rubus 
parvi florus. 

‘Wild Red Raspberry—This is the most abun- 
dant of all the raspberries, and is easily known in 
late summer by its bright red fruits and its prickly, 
reddish-brown stems, which have no glaucous 
bloom. This is the original type of some of the 
best cultivated varieties. Ruybus strigosus. 

Purple Wild Raspberry—tThis species is dis- 
tinguished from the one last named by its prickly 
stems with more or less glaucous bloom upon the 
bark, and its dark red or purplish fruit. Unlike the 
red raspberry, the stems curve over to the ground, 
and take root at the tip. Rubus neglectus. 

Black-Cap Raspberry—The stems of this 
species are more spiny than those of the red rasp- 
berry, and are generally longer, curving over to the 
ground and rooting at the tip. The fruit is broader 
and more shallow in its attachment to the recep- 
tacle, and shining purple black in color. This is 
the original of the cultivated’ black-cap raspberries. 

High Bush Blackberry.—Leaves alternate, com- 
pound with three to five leaflets. The main stem 
and the leaflet stems glandular, pubescent, and 
armed with stout recurved spines, a few of which 
are also found projecting from the midribs of the 
leaflets. Leaflets generally pointed ovate, rather 
long, irregularly serrate along the margins. Upper 
surface of .the blade deep green, with the under 
surface much lighter, and both covered with small 
whitish hairs, which are more abundant on the 
lower surface. Principal veins depressed on upper 
surface, and distinctly projecting on lower surface, 
where they. are furnished with numerous hairs. 
This is much the most abundant of the black- 
berries, and is very generally distributed from 
Maine to Florida and Arkansas. The fruit ripens 
during July and August. Rubus villosus. 

Sand Blackberry—This is a low-growing 
species, at once distinguished from the high bush 
blackberry by the white wooly under surface of 
the leaves. It seldom grows more than three feet 
high, and is found in sandy soil, from Connecticut 
to Florida and Missouri. It is sometimes called 
knee-high blackberry. Rubus cuneifolius. 

Running Swamp Blackberry.—This is the black- 
berry one is likely to find in swamps, and wet 
places, creeping along the ground or among the 
low herbage. The main stem is slender and woody, 
and furnished with bristles rather than spines. 
The branches rise upward from this trailing stem 
to a height of a foot or less. These branches are 
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generally unarmed. The species ranges from 
Nova Scotia to Minnesota on the north, to Kansas 
and Georgia on the south. Called also Hispid 
swamp blackberry. Rubus hispidus. 

Bailey's Blackberry—This is a wood-loving 
species, which resembles in some respects the high 
bush blackberry on the one side and the dewberry 
on the other. While the main stem is normally 
trailing it shows a tendency to become erect. The 
under surface of the leaflets is pubescent, and they 
are generally rounded or cordate at the base. The 
leaves at the tips of the twigs generally have but 
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one leaflet. Its range is from Maine to New York 
and Virginia. Rubus Baileyanus:. 

Dewberry.—This. is. the most abundant of the 
trailing blackberries in dry situations. The main 
stem often runs along the ground for several feet, 
sending up erect branches to the height of a foot 
or less. The fruit is excellent for eating, and ripens 
from June to August. This species is found in dry 
soil from Newfoundlake to Lake Superior on the 
north, to Louisiana and Virginia on the south. 
The cultivated dewberries are varieties of this 
species. Rubus Canadensis. 


PAPER WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES.— (Il.) 


BY MRS. E. M. LONG, 
Instructor of Manual Training, South Lancaster [Mass,.} Academy. 


One model with the drawing is all that should be 
given for a lesson, and as the more difficult 
models are reached it is sometimes well to let 
the drawing constitute one lesson, and the 


making of the model another. Spare no pains to 
secure excellence of workmanship. Teach the chil- 
dren to test the smoothness of a cut edge by pass- 
ing the finger tips lightly over it. They will thus 
discover irregularities which do not appear to the 


Model No. 9 is a table mat. The radius—three 
and one-half inches—is used to divide the circle. 
Connect alternate points. Cut the outline of the 
star. Model No. 10 is acomb-case. The half circle 
is drawn and the ends are located with a two-inch 
radius. (A larger model for actual use may be made 
of cardboard by older children if desired.) 

Model No. 11 is a hexagonal box. The small 
circle should be divided by its radius, which is two 
inches. The radius for the large circle is three and 
one-half inches. The same centre is used for both, 
The sides of the box are drawn by placing the 
ruler across two alternate points of the small circle, 
and connecting the two circles on both sides. Re- 
peat until each point in the small circle has been 
used twice. 

Model No. 12 is a card tray. Circles same as for 
No. 11. Divide each circle by its radius, being 


sure to have the points coincide. Make a point 
one-fourth inch at the right and at the left of each 
point in the large circle. Connect these with the 
corresponding point in the small circle as shown in 
Fig. 1. This forms the slanting sides of the tray. 
The curved lines are drawn with a one and one- 
half inch radius, the compasses being placed at the 
points in the small circle. 

Model No. 13 is another card tray. Use a three- 
inch radius and divide the circle into twelve parts. 
This may be done by bisecting, or if the paper is 
perfectly square*, as it should be, and the 
circle exactly in the centre, the two diag- 
onals will locate four points, and the radius 
marked off both sides of each of these 
points will give the other eight. The 
greatest pains should be taken to have the 
points accurately located. 

Using each of these points as a centre 
and with a one-inch radius draw twelve 
circles. Cut the outline formed by these 
circles. Cut out the part formed by the 
overlapping of the circles. Fold and tie 
as shown in Fig. 2. The lapping of the 
points in tying gives a sufficient slant for 
the sides. ; 

Model No. 14 isa pictureframe. Draw 
the two diagonals and two circles, using 
a three and one-fourth inch radius for the 


*Those who wish to do 80 may obtain packages of paper specially 
prepared for this course of work by addressing Youth’s Instructor, 
222 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


Each package contains eighteen 
— and the same of assorted colored paper. 
fteen cents postpaid. 


uares of drawing 
rice per package, 


(Continued on page 634.) 
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THE ANNUITY GUILD. 
The Annuity Guild is absolutely safe, providing 
an unprecedented amount of comfort and protec- 
tion for the money. The Massachusetts Guild is 
thirteen years old, has a permanent fund of 
$100,000 and more, has paid out in the past ten 
years $95,000 in annuities, is paying out $12,000 
this year, will pay out more and more each year, 
is adding $12,000 a year now to the permanent 
fund, paid last year $138 to the full annuitants. Of 
| the permanent fund more than $25,000 came from 
gifts. There are three classes of members, those 
who pay $7.50 a year, $11.25, and $15. It costs $3 
for membership. No member can pay more than 
$15 a year, after the first year, when it is $18. There 
will never be an increase in assessment, nor will 
there be an extra assessment. Of the amount con- 
tributed by the members, 40 per cent. goes into the 
permanent fund, 55 per cent. is added to the income 
of the fund making the annuitants’ fund, which is 
divided each year. There is left 5 per cent., from 
which all expenses are paid. The expense account 
is slight. The investments are such as the state 
authorizes for the savings banks. Not a dollar can 
be drawn without the signatures of four officers. 
The two men who handle money are under ade- 
quate bonds. While $138 is not a fuxurious sum, it 
is a large return annually on an investment that can 
never be more than $453, which could not yield $20 
a year in a savings bank. It is a vast return on a 
payment of $15 a year. The annuity is paid for life 
whenever one is laid aside by disability, as well as 
when one retires from advanced age. It is indeed 
wonderful that by the payment of four cents a week 
while in health, the teacher can provide for about 
$2.50 a week for life when she cannot work. If all 
who have not taught more than fifteen years should 
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‘join, it would carry the amount paid to the annui- 


tants up to a comfortable amount. On the other 
hand if there could be secured enough honorary 
members by the payment of $10 that would in- 
crease the weekly allowance, also if persons of 
wealth should give to this . permanent annuity 
fund as they give to other good causes, it would 
carry the $2.50 a week up to a satisfactory amount. 
Let every one work for the accomplishment of all 
of these ends—increased memberships, increase in 
honorary members, multiplication of philanthropic 
gifts and bequests. It has been a pleasure to be a 
part of such a noble work. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION TO-DAY. 


There has probably never been such a meeting 
of a board of education as that of the Chicago 
board on May 24, when it adopted the promotion 
scheme of Superintendent Cooley with only three 
dissenting votes. It looks, on the surface, as 
though Superintendent Cooley was absolute mas- 
ter of the situation, and it looks as though he owed 
very much of his great triumph to the miscalcula- 
tion of his opponents. When one remembers the 
outlook twelve short months ago the outcome is 
absolutely inexplicable. Jane Addams has loomed 
up in a wonderful way, and so has Mrs, Ella Flagg 
Young. Yes, and Mrs. Keough. Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine was unavoidably absent on the great occa- 
sion, but at the previous she led the forces as 
heroically as did Miss Addams on May 24. It must 
have been interesting to see Kuflewski, Dud- 
dleston, Chevatal, Plamondan, Seltness, Spiegel, 
Felzer, Well, White, Ritter, Hayes, and Tilden 
with Miss Addams and Mrs. Keough pulling to- 
gether in the support of Mr. Cooley’s favorite 
measure for merit promotion. 


a 


WHO WILL EXPLAIN SHEARER ? 


Dr. William J. Shearer in the Boston Transcript 
says: “Surely I cannot be blamed for over-stating 
the conditions when I say 100,000 years have been 
lost unnecessarily by the pupils now enrolled in the 
schools of Boston.” “Taking the conservative 
number of 100,000 years lost unnecessarily, this 
would mean a loss, on pupils now in school, of 
$3,400,000.” This means either a loss of 100,000 
years and $3,400,000 in one year or in twenty-six 
years. The impression is that he means one year, 
but if he means what he says, the loss on the 
pupils now enrolled, then those graduating this 
year entered thirteen years ago, and those entering 
this year will not graduate for thirteen years, so 
that the loss is only 3,846 years—not 100,000—this 
year, and but $130,000, not $3,400,000. If this is 
what he means he should say so. The impression 
would have been so different had he said: “The loss 
on 86,266 pupils this year is 3,846 years, or one 
child in twenty-one loses a year because of the 
lock step, ill-health, and all other causes.” It is a 
serious matter for a man to°give an impression in 
a carefully written series of articles twenty-six 
points out of plumb. 

What he ought to mean is that children in their 
thirteen years of school life lose unnecessarily 
100,000 years and cost, needlessly, $3,400,000. If 
that is what he means, then that is the same as los- 
ing it all in one year, since there are thirteen 
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classes, or, the thirteen years of one class, repre- 
sented each year. But how can 86,266 pupils lose 
100,000 years in one year, or a year and a Sixth lost 
by every child in one year? How can there be a 
loss of $3,400,000 in one year when the total ex- 
pense is but $3,190,000? 

I think there is no statement of his in the articles 
in the Philadelphia Ledger, the New York Times, 
and the Boston Transcript that is not similarly out 
of plumb, and it is highly important for the reputa- 
tion of the profession that some orie should explain 
Dr. William J. Shearer. 


CAUTION NEEDED. 


Far be it from the Journal of Education or its 
editor to criticise the President of the United 
States, but the following sentence from his Mem- 
orial Day address is a surprise, to state it mildly: 
“Exactly as there is no other body of men to whom 
in the past we have owed so much as to the 
veterans of the Civil war, so there is no other body 
of men among all of our citizens of to-day who as 
a whole deserve quite as well of the country as the 
officers and enlisted men of the army and navy of 
the United States.” 

Isn’t this wholly at variance with the sentiment 
of the times? Are we not heading away from war 
rather than toward? Are we not supposed to 
place the men who make peace high above those 
who go to war? There are many things to be said 
on this subject, but considering the fact that it is 
' the President of the United States who spoke we 
are content to say as to all such sentiment , from 
whatever source: “Caution is needed.” 


CONTROLLING FRATERNITIES. 


The Chicago board of education rule regarding 
high school fraternities, upon which an injunction 
was secured, but which has recently been dissolved, 
was simply to forbid any boy’s taking part in school 
athletic or oratorical contests who was a member 
of a secret school fraternity. This has been re- 
garded as the safest way to curb the evil in such 
fraternities. There is no question but that in many 
instances, possibly in most cases, high school fra- 
ternities are a menace to the best discipline and to 
true democracy and yet there may be evils in the 
abolition of them. Unless boys’ academies join 
the high schools in the elimination it may be that 
the sons of the well-to-do will go to these schools 
and tend to leave the high school, in some in- 
stances, as a poor boys’ school, which would be a 
most serious outcome, 


THE MICHIGAN COUNTY CAMPAIGNS. 


In Michigan some county superintendents have 
developed an important scheme for public awaken- 
ing. The real movement is to employ an expert 
for the week, visit schools all day, each day, in 
some town, lecturing in the evening to the citizens 
of that town and neighboring towns. This is kept 
up for five days, touching every section of the 
county, and on Saturday there is an all-day meeting 
at the shire town, attended by all teachers of the 
county, and by as many citizens of the county as 
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have been sufficiently aroused during the week. 
The efficiency of this work is not questioned. The 
difficulty is in finding men adapted to such work 
who are willing. to work ten hours a day for six 
days in the week, men who can do what they wish 
to have done. An abbreviation of this movement is 
to hold simply evening lectures over the county 
with a mass meeting on Saturday, cutting out the 
school visiting. 
LAURA, FISHER. 


Laura Fisher has’ been the’ kindergarten leader 
in the public schools of Boston since Mrs. Quincy 
Agassiz Shaw turned over tothe city her entire 
equipment of well-appointed kindergartens; and 
her retirement at the present time is universally 
and deeply regretted, No woman has more deé- 
lightfully or effectively impressed herseif upon the 
school life of Boston than has Miss Fisher. Her 
scholarly instincts, culture, and personality coni- 
bined to command confidence, respect, and ad- 
miration such as give to a leader far-reaching 
influence. The reception with which she was 
honored at Hotel Somerset upon her retirement 
was such as has been accorded no other public 
school official of Boston in her history. 


THE DOOM OF BIRD MILLINERY. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the death knell 
of bird millinery has been sounded. The Queen of 
England and the women of her household will no 
more wear birds upon their hats. There are indica- 
tions that many Ameticans who have both social 
influence and unseared conscietices will emphasize 
the loyalty to beautiful birds, which ate beautiful 
in field and forest, but are at best the ghost of 


beauty when borne aloft like scalps of commercial 
cotiquest. 


The fashion for fresh flowers and fruits. in sum- 
mer time would indicate the taste and skill of the 
home rather than the purse of the father. Here is 
what one young woman says she did last summer 
with a cheap rush hat. In the morning she would 
garland it with pink and white sweet peas for a 
sally down the street for errands. In the afternoon 
she would change the shape and adorn it with a 
spray of roses. She made a dainty boating hat by 
wreathing it in poppies and corn, while at another 
time it was adorned with a chain of butterctips and 
daisies. She would sometimes have it graced with 
clusters of ripe cherries, crab apples, or black- 
berries. She was admired and envied because her 
crown of beauty was not merely a milliner’s exhibi- 
tion. There are teachers who win the gratitude of — 
the school girls by showing them how to’do such 
tricks of simple beauty in odd hours out of school. 
One of the most popular institute women I have 
known created limitless enthusiasm by staying with 
the women teachers an hour after every session 
teaching them what they could do to stimulate 
their school girls along these lines. Indeed, I have 
seen a lot of new and attractive hats appear at the 
institute as made and trimmed by the teachers 
under the inspiration of the instructor, and they 
were charming to all eyes. 
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SABBATICAL YEAR FOR TEACHERS. 


So far as I know, Cambridge is the only city that 
provides for privileges of study and travel one year 
in seven for the public school teachers. A teacher 
draws a part salary and has her place upon her re- 
turn. Last year there were three teachers in 
Europe on this basis. The city paid them their al- 
lowance, put in substitutes, and actually saved 
money by the deal. It is a great thing for the stu- 
dents as well as for the teachers. 


a. 


* EDUCATION SIXTY YEARS AGO.” 


Elsewhere in this paper we refer to the famous 
examination of the upper grammar grade of the 
Boston schools in 1845, which examination was 
considered of sufficient importance for the city offi- 
cials to bind the papers of all of the pupils of the 
city. 

One paper was devoted to definitions. There 
were twenty-two words printed on the two sides of 
a sheet of letter paper and abundance of space pro- 
vided for the definitions. Each pupil was required 
to write a definition or “I do not know.” There 
were thirty-two pupils in the ninth grade of the 
Phillips school that year, and “I do not know” 
written eleven times as often as any attempt was 
made at a definition. Of those who tried to define, 
five gave a decidedly poor definition for every one 
that gave a reasonably good one. These are the 
words. Try them with your upper grammar grade 
pupils, and send the result to the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


1. Monotony. 12. Kirk. 
2. Convocation. 13. Connoisseur. 
3. Bifurcation. 14. Dormant. 
4. Panegyric. 15. Aerial. 
5. Vice-regent. 16. Sphinx. 
6. Esplanade. 17. Rosemary. 
7. Preternatural. 18. Thanatopsis. 
8. Forum. 19. Monody. 
9. Evanescence. 20. Anthology. 
10. Importune. 21. Potter. 
11. Infatuated. 22. Misnomer. 


There is no possibility of questioning the fact 
that the schools of to-day teach arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and language vastly better than they were 
taught fifty or sixty years ago. No sane man 
would suggest that they are not, but it is interest- 
ing to have such satisfactory indication of it as the 
1846 Springfield, Mass., test which is being given 
to the schools of to-day. 


There is practical unanimity among high school 
principals and superintendents that high school 
secret societies are liable to be harmful, to put it 
mildly, but this is not saying that they can be abol- 
ished without great discretion on the part of the 
officials. An edict is not all sufficient. There must 
be public sentiment and conviction behind the 
edict. 


A delinquent child is a boy or girl between the 
ages of seven and seventeen years who violates 
any city ordinance or town by-law, or commits an 
offence not punishable‘by death or by imprison- 
ment for life. 
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A salary of $10,000 for Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell, and, $6,500 for his associates, is the 
best possible answer to those who said there was 
to be a great war made on the board of superin- 
tendents. 


The trustees of the Carnegie foundation offi- 
cially announce that many of the so-called colleges 
and universities are unworthy the name. We sus- 
pected as much. Now will the trustees draw the * 
line? 


Maxwell of New York and Cooley of Chicago 
have the highest salaries of any public school men 
in the world. 


St. Louis is under the compulsory school law for 
the first time, and the increase in registrating from 
81,000 to 87,000 is due chiefly to that law. 


Spelling as a formal study is generally regarded 
as achieved in the first five grades, the most time 
being given to it in the fourth grade. 


New York’s superintendent of public buildings is 
to have a salary of $10,000, higher than that of the 
superintendent of schools! 


We have certainly enriched the curriculum in 
the past quarter of a century. Will the work of en- 
richment ever cease? 


Strengthen all the weak places in the profession, 
beginning with the salaries of the rural school 
teachers. 


We cannot say too often that all play and no 
work is even worse than all work and no play. 


To be afraid of newness is as weak as to be afraid 
to be in love with the tried and true. 


No boy can have a college education given him. 
He must get it, not receive it. 


No one can claim that a school nurse adds to the 
burdens of the teachers. 


There must be no let-up on the crusade for de- 
cent salaries. 


Third Tuesday in October is set apart as “Apple 
day”! Next. 


All educators can line up against child labor 
abuses. 


Changed conditions require changed methods. 
Every school yard should be a playground. 
Success and good cheer are natural allies. 

A great teacher makes any subject great. 
They say we should spell “snow,” “sno.” 
Fresh air is the greatest foe to disease. 
Nature must be studied out of doors. 


A fault-finder never rings true. 


Better petrify than putrefy. ' 
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THE WEEK 


THE TRAGEDY AT MADRID. 
It might have been thought that even the most 


savage anarchist would have been restrained from | 


attacking young Alfonzo and his bride on their 
wedding day. But just as the royal carriage was 
nearing the palace, Thursday afternoon, and the 
streets were thronged with the rejoicing people, 
a bomb, contained in a bouquet, was thrown from 
-an upper window with an aim so deadly that, if the 
missile had not been deflected by an electric wire, 
the young king and queen would have been blown 
into eternity. As it was, two of the horses drawing 
the carriage were killed, and twenty of the specta- 
tors and officers in the escort. Not since the shot 
which struck down McKinley has so dastardly a 
crime been perpetrated in the name of anarchy. 
The whole world rejoices that the royal pair es- 
caped uninjured. 


CONGRESS AND THE MEAT- PACKERS. 


The Senate can act in a hurry when it chooses. 
The latest instance in point is the passing of the 
Beveridge meat-inspection bill as a rider on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. The bill provides 
for a post mortem inspection at every packing 
house of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats 
slaughtered for human consumption; directs the 
destruction of all meat foods which have been dyed 
or artificially colored; extends the law to canned 
and prepared meats; bars from interstate and for- 
eign commerce all packers who claim the right 
under state law to deny the government inspectors 
access to their packing houses; and imposes heavy 
penalties for bribery or for violations of the law. 
This bill was not introduced until Monday, and the 
Senate passed it without a dissenting vote and with- 
out debate on Friday. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary rapidity of action was that the President 
had obtained information of revolting practices 
and frauds on the part of the packers, and gave 
them their choice between an immediate exposure 
through a message to Congress and the enactment 
of this bill. The packers yielded at once, and 
urged the passage of the very bill which they had 
just been moving heaven and earth to defeat. 

SENATE AND HOUSE. 


It has been generally assumed that the Senate 
is more susceptible to corporation influences than 
the House, and that measures hostile to trusts and 
combinations are less likely to secure approval in 
the upper than in the lower house of Congress. 
But, as has been already noticed in this column, 
the Senate amended the rate bill into a decidedly 
more drastic form than that in which it passed the 
House. Now there are intimations of an arrange- 
ment among certain of the House leaders to 
weaken the bill by eliminating the amendments 
which brought express companies and_ pipe lines 
within its scope. The pure food bill also, which 
the Senate passed some weeks ago, has_ been 
shorn of its most drastic provisions in the House 
committee, and the meat packers, forced to yield 
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IN REVIEW. 


in the Senate, are rallying their forces to emascu- 
late the inspection bill in the House. 


A FLAT REFUSAL. 
The reply of the Russian government to the de- 


‘mands made by the Douma in its address in reply 


to the speech from the throne is a flat refusal. The 
government will. not grant amnesty; it will give 
no countenance to the proposition for the abolition 
of the Upper House; it will notsanction the 
forcible expropriation of land as a means of 
settling the agrarian question ; it will not admit the 
principle of the responsibility of minsters to Par- 
liament ; it will not abolish the exceptional laws. 
The most that it is prepared to promise is the re- 
lease of persons arrested by administrative order 
who are not dangerous to society, the extension of 
elementary education, the promotion of the migra- 
tion and settlement of the peasantry on fresh lands, 
and the creation of. local courts. This is an ab- 
surdly inadequate program for sucha crisis as 
that with which Russia is confronted. The Douma 
asked for bread from the “Little Father” and was 
offered a stone. 


THE DOUMA DEFIES THE GOVERNMENT. 


The effect of this wholesale and absolute refusal 
of the popular demands was to solidify all parties 
in the Douma against the government. There was 
a fiery seven-hours session, in the course of which 
the leading Constitutional Democrats vehemently 
attacked the government, and even the conserva- 
tive Right abandoned it, and then, with only seven 
votes in dissent, the Douma adopted resolutions 
declaring the Premier’s speech a complete failure 
to meet the demands of the people, expressing its 
distrust of the existing ministry, and calling for the 
immediate resignation of the cabinet and its re- 
placement by a ministry possessing the confidence 
of the Douma. It looks as if Russia were destined 
to witness a more sanguinary struggle than has 
yet taken place between the reactionaries and the 
revolutionaries. There have been fresh outbreaks 
of violence and bomb-throwing at Odessa, Sevas- 
topol, and elsewhere, and new peasant risings are 
spreading terror through the country. 


WOOING WITH WAR-FLEETS. 


Now-a-days international friendship finds ex- 
pression nearly as often through visiting war- 
fleets as through visiting sovereigns. This fact 
lends importance to the proposed visit of the 
British Channel fleet of sixteen battleships to 
Kronstadt.. The British government has formally 
asked the Russian government whether the visit 
will be acceptable; and the press of both countries 
discusses the incident as an augury of closer rela- 
tions between them. In this connection, it is to be 
remembered that a visit of the French fleet to Eng-. 
land was coincident with the Moroccan agreement 
between the two countries ; and that the visit of the 
French fleet to Kronstadt in 1897 was the precursor 
to the proclamation of the Dual alliance. 


(Continued on page 639.) . 
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PAPER WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES.—(II.) 


{Continued from page 629.] 


smaller and three and one-half for the larger. 
Upon the smaller circle mark with a pinhole the 
places to be punched for lacing — about one and 
one-eighth inches apart. The opening for the 
picture is located by connecting the diagonals 
three and one-half inches from the corners of the 
paper. Cut out with a sharp pointed knife. Cut 
the large circle with the shears. 

Prepare the back by drawing the two diagonals. 
Connect them at the top two and three-fourths 
inches from the corners. Cut this line with a knife. 
This opening provides for the insertion of the pic- 
ture. Place the frame and the back together with 
the lines of both on the inside. Locate the frame 
by having the corners of the square opening just fit 
the diagonals of the back. A touch of paste at the 
two sides will hold it in position while the back is 
being cut to fit the frame. Punch according to the 
pinholes. Lace by going twice around, once for- 
ward and once backward, with narrow ribbon. 
Oblong or square frames may be made in the same 
way. 

Model No. 15 is an envelope designed to hold 
the set of drawings just completed. The dimen- 
sions are given in the drawing. Cut out the parts 
marked with an X. Also cut the curved lines. 
Fold and paste in the usual way. 

This course of work properly used will be found 
invaluable by any primary teacher; even the older 
children delighting in the beautiful results obtained 
by a little patient effort, and the teacher gratified by 
the more lasting results in the children themselves. 
This will be apparent by improved neatness and ac- 
curacy in every line of work. 


—_~ 
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HOW ZERO=INFINITY. 


Editor Journal of Education: Under caption, “Is Mr. 
Mackintosh Right’? your correspondent of last week, ‘at 
the end of article, desired to know how “1:—2——2:4” 
proved zero—infinity. 

The steps are as follows: The mathematician tells us 
that “n+0O=infinity”: also that “one infinite number can 
be greater or less than another infinite number.” Fur- 
ther the arithmetician tells us this: “Zero, or the symbol 
0, not only denotes absence of value or nothing, but 
may, in algebra, stund for a quantity less than any as- 
signable value,” ie., the infinitely small; by analogy 
also, one infinitely small may be greater or less than 
another infinitely small. 

Consider now the first ratio, 1:—2; 1+0—infinity;—2 
is less than 0; therefore 1--—2 must be greater than 
1+-0, that is, must be one of the larger sort of infinity. 
As to the second ratio, -—2:4; 0+4=infinitely small; —2 
is smaller than 0, therefore—2~4 must be smaller still, 
that is, mast be one of the smaller sort of the infinitely 
small. As the two ratios are equal, zero—infinity. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


The battle’s storm is done. 

The sky clears,-and the sun 

Of peace again shines forth 

Alike on South and North. 

And as the smoke of conflict rolls away 

Above the graves that hold the blue and gray, 
Let the dead past be dead! 

Let loving words be said. 

Let us be brothers as we were before; 

The wrong is righted—talk of it no more! 


—Eben Rexford. 
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YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG. 
(Concert Recitation.) 
Your flag and my flaz— 
And how it flies to-day! 
In your land and my land, 
And half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to shine aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag— 
And oh, how much it holds! 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight— 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
sted and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue. 


Your flag and my flag— 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky! 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears the great salute and flutters to the sound, 
—wW. D. Nesbit. 


THE RECITATION. 


1. Purposes:— 
(a) To give instruction. 
(b) To test preparation. 
(c) To correct errors. 
(d) To fix the correct spelling of words. 
(e) To develop distinct articulation. 
(f) To develop correct pronunciation. 

2. The recitation, above the first grade, should 
include both oral and written spelling, the former 
preceding the latter. 

3. Do not pronounce a word more than once or 
permit the pupil to stop to think, or stammer and 
blunder over the spelling of a word. If he cannot 
spell it, teach him at once. 

4. Require pupils to pronounce the word, spell 
it, and pronounce it again. 

5. In oral spelling, require pupils to. syllabicate 
by making a slight pause at the proper places. In 
written spelling, words should be syllabicated two 
or three times per week. 

6. If possible to avoid it, do not permit pupils 
to see or hear incorrect spelling, hence, a word 
that has been incorrectly spelled should not be 
passed on to the next pupil—spell it immediately 
for the pupil or write it on the board, or do both. 
The word “next” has no proper place in a spelling 
recitation. 

?. The habit of making prominent some part of 
the word to indicate the proper spelling is perni- 
cious in the extreme. Pronounce the words cor- 


rectly. It is the pupil’s business to recognize and 


spell the word after hearing it properly pro- 
nounced, 
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8. After the oral spelling, require pupils to 
write the words. The oral spelling is the period of 
instruction and drill, while the written spelling is 
the real test of the pupil’s proficiency. 

9. The papers should be carefully corrected by 
the teacher. 

10. In measuring the proficiency of pupils 
from day to day, only one standard should be used, 
perfection, but in formal examinations, which are 
made a matter of record, give pupils credit for ex- 
actly what they do. 

11. Make the recitation intense, spirited, and 
positive. Give it variety from day to day by em- 
phasizing different features of the work. Require 
pupils to use words in sentences, to write sen- 
tences and paragraphs from dictation, etc-—Report 
Butte Public Schools. 
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LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


Insert the proper word in each blank, and give 
the reason for your choice:— 
House, home. 


1. Whenever a tramp comes to our ee, tie 


dog is untied. 
2. His new —— will be finished in November. 
3. Mr. S. owns a beautiful —— and has a happy 
4. One can build a very good —— for $6,000. 
5. -———s are built to live in, not‘to look on. 
Party, person. 
6. There is another —— coming on the even- 
ing train, but he will leave to-morrow. 
7. Across-looking —— alighted from the stage- 
coach and entered the inn. 


8. The cause of both ——s shall come before 
the court. 
9. Is the that wants a carriage at dinner or 


in his room? 

10. He is attached to the king’s ——. 

11. Who was that fat old —— who kept us all 
laughing ? 

Series, succession. 

12. The ——of Presidents is a long one. 

13. This stamp belongs to the of 1864. 

14. A —— of calamitous events followed this 
mistake in policy. 

15. A —— of accidents prevented the sailing of 
the vacht. 


Statement, assertion. 
16. The last of the bank has been exam- 
ined. 
17. unsupported by fact is worthless. 
18. The Declaration of Independence contained 
a clear —— of grievances. 
19. The orator’s was shown to be false. 


Verdict, testimony. 

20. The of history is that Christianity has 
improved the condition of women. 

21. Let.us await the —— of the public. 

22. The early Christian martyrs sealed their 
with their blood. 

23. The —— of those who saw the murder was 
contradictory. 
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The whole, all. 

24. —— (of) the dishes came tumbling to the 
floor. 

25. Teli ——- (the) truth. 

26. Then you and I and —— of us fell down. 

27. Washington was respected by —— (the) 
peopic. 

28. We sold —— (of) our apples at sixty cents. 
a bushel. 

29. He has already packed —— of his books. 

30. —— (the) adornments took an appropriate 


and sylvan character. ; 
31. He readily confided to her —— (the) papers 
concerning the intrigue... 
32. In the afternoon —— of them got into a 
boat and rowed across the lake——‘“Practical Les- 
sons in English,” by Harper & Bros. 


A PRACTICAL TREE LESSON. 


A country teacher of .my acquaintance asked a 
nurseryman whose son was in her school to talk to 
the pupils about the subject of budding and graft- 
ing. The man brought his knife and several young 
trees and actually set buds and cions, while the 
children crowded around breathless with live inter- 
est, listening attentively to his descriptions, and 
even trying a hand at the work themselves while 
the man directed them. Never was there a better 
nature lesson. Many teachers can follow this sug- 
gestion.—Selected. 


a 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS.—(III.) 


32. Which country has the greatest population? 

83. Which three countries have from 4,000,000 to 
5,0u0,000 ? 

34. Whicn three have from 2,300,000 to 3,200,000? 

35. Which are the two small countries? 

36. Which countries have a less population than 
South Carolina? 

37. Is any country in Europe as large as Brazil? 

38. As large as Argentina? 

39. Which of the United States is nearest Uruguay 
in area? 

40. In population? 

41. Which countries in Europe have a larger popula- 
tion than Brazil? 

42: Which is the most populous city in South 
America? 

43. Second largest? 

44. What city in the United States is nearest in size 
to the largest? 

45. To the second largest? 

46. To the third largest? . 

47. What cities in South America are larger than 
Denver? 


48. Which countries have no city of more than 100,- 
000? 

49. Which are the three largest rivers? 

50. What does Lianos mean? 

5i. Selvas? 

52. Pampas? 

53. Where are there Lianos? 

54. Where Selvas? 

55. Where Pampas? ‘ 

56. Where is there great rainfall? 

57. What parts of South America are flat? 

58. What are the chief wild animals of South 


America? 
59. Where are there desert regions? 
60. Where are v.st, dense forests? 
61. Tell about India-rubber industry? 
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Tell about the palm trees. 

Tell about mahogany. 

Tell about dye-woods. 

Tell about South American coffees. 
Tell about cocoa industry. 

Tell about indigo industry. 

Tell about raising tapioca. 

Tell about South American cotton. 

Tell about South American sugar. 
Draw -a picture of a llama and tell about him? 
Draw the alpaca and tell about it. 
Draw the puma and describe it. 

Tell about the biras of South America. 
Tell about the insects of South America. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FUND IS A GOOD OBJECT 
LESSON. 

TO WORK FOR IT WILL, HELF NOT ONLY THE 


SAN FRANCISCO CHILDREN BUT. YOUR CHIL- 


DREN AS WELL. 


A twelve-year-old girl in a New England town went 
to her father’s grocer and bought, on credit, the ingred- 
fents with which to make “a batch of doughnuts.” Her 
mother had taught her cooking. Doughnuts were her 
greatest accomplishment. 

She went home and worked all a forenoon over a hot 
stove. She sold the doughnuts to the neighbors. With 
the money she paid the grocer’s bill and had a dollar to 
spare. She sent it to the San Francisco schoolhouse 
fund. 

There are more things to a child’s education than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which used to be re- 
garded by many American parents as the sum of essen- 
tial knowledge, or even than all the studies embraced 
in a modern school curriculum, 

That child whose education includes only what is to 
be found between the covers of any books, no matter 
how large the library, is to be pitied, for the great les- 
sons of life—most of them—are learned in the practical 
labors of the busy, work-a-day world. 

If your boys or your girls have learned all that is in 
their schoolbooks, and have not commenced to learn that 
they have a definite, real duty to help every other human 
being in the world, so tar as is in their power, they have 
not begun their real education. 

We are beginning not to think much of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. It happened a month ago, and it is a 
characteristic of the American people to forget things 
easily, to make them “nine days’ wonders” and then let 
them slip by. 

Out in San Francisco they can never forget it. They 
have a whole city to rebuild. They have entire fortunes, 
wiped out in a day, to rehabilitate. They have courage, 
and energy, and indomitable good cheer, but an uphill 
labor of years confronts them. 

The schools of San Francisco are closed. Not one 
schoolhouse in the whole city is undamaged and many 
were entirely destroyed. Until they are rebuilt, the chil- 
dren of the city must go untaught. 

The suggestion that the children of New England con- 
tribute their mites to erect a schoolhouse in San Fran- 
cisco was one of the best that followed the first shock 
of the calamity. Already more than 12,000 children 
have sent money to the fund. Some have given one 
cent, some five, some ten, a few a dollar or more. The 
average is rather less than ten.cents. 

You can readily see that the contributions must be 
nearly unanimous, for it takes many thousand dimes to 
equal the cost of a city schoolhouse. 

In Vermont every school child has been officially asked 
by the authorities to give to the fund. In one Rhode 
Island city more than $100 has been raised and in an- 
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other more, than. $40. In the other states of New Eng- 
land the colleetion is steadily progressing. 

Private schools have joined the movement, including 
the famous Holderness school in New Hampshire, Mrs, 
Marsh’s select school at Newport, R. L., and Colby Acad- 
emy in New Hampshire. 

Children are working to earn money for the fund— 
which, of course, is a much better thing for them than 
to have their parents contribute it. They are collect- 
ing bones, bottles, and old metal for the junk man, dig- 
ging dandelions for their neighbors, running errands for 
their mothers. 

One little boy had his picture taken in a new baseball 
uniform and sold the photographs to his father’s friends. 
He netted $2.50, which he sent to the Boston American 
for the fund. 

Another small lad received ten cents for acting as “a 
mascot” at a ball game, and with the dime enclosed a 
newspaper clipping proving the fact, and showing that 
the team that hired him won by a score of 23 to 1. 

These are a few from thousands of instances. 

These children have answered the question as to who 
is their neighbor. In helping the boys and girls of San 
Francisco they have taught themselves a lesson not 
found in school books, the effect of which will never be 
effaced. For:— 

“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY.” 


a 


OUR FOREST RESERVES. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The number of government forest reserves in the 
United States is sixty-six, with an aggregate area of 
68,358,959 acres. . 

By states the distribution is:— 


Number. Area, acres. 


To this large total might fairly be added the vast vir- 
gin government-owned forests of the Philippines, reli- 
ably figured at not less than 40,000,000 acres. In round 
figures, it can safely be assumed that the United States 
has fully 100,000,000 acres of forest lands yet to be de- 
nuded of their vast wealth in timber. 

Every acre of the land and every foot of the timber is 
just “money in the bank” reserved for future American 
uses. 

Which is the correct spelling of the chain of moun- 
tains in Asia—Thian Shan or Tian Shan?—M. M. W. 

Both forms are correct. In foreign geographic liter- 
ature the latter form is by far more common. The 
United States board on geographic names, however, 
says “not Tian Shan,” etc., although the same govern- 
ment function gives “Tibet,” and not “Thibet.” Never- 
theless the two names come under exactly the same law 
of analogy. The Royal Geographical Society and Peter- 
man’s Mitteilungen both employ the latter form, and 


the question is merely whether or not these authorities 
are as good as the United States board. The “h” is si- 
lent and no good reason exists for continuing its use in 
English, although its retention would be logically indi- 
J. W. Redway. 


eated in German. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Professor 
James Harvey Robinson of Columbia University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 578 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is a historical work specially prepared for high 

schools, and is an abridgment of more elaborate  vol- 

umes on Buropean history by the same author. It is a 

very able and therefore valuable compendium of Buro- 

pean happenings from the days of Constantine to the ac- 
tive present. Besides the matter of the text, which isa 
careful gleaning from the best historical materials, and 
which is gracefully worded, there is in addition ‘a bibliog- 
raphy with each section for those who desire to enlist 
in further reading, which must be invaluable to the stu- 
dent. The work is finely printed, and carefully and 

‘copiously indexed. 

EDDY’S EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Walter 
Hollis Eddy, chairman of the department of biology in 
the High School of Commerce, New York City. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 112 pages, with cuts and diagrams. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is a welcome book, despite the array of physiolo- 
gies already on the market. It is in a class by itself be- 
cause of the way it approaches the subject and the way 
in.which it develops it. This book has been prepared 
in an effort to call attention to the great field which 
physiology presents for laboratory study. The exer- 
-cises given are such as to permit of their performance 
by the pupil with a mimimum amount of direction from 
the teacher. The topics taken up cover both the fe- 
quirements of the New York state syllabus and those of 
the entrance examinations of Harvard College, and 
treat of such important subjects as the principles and 
organs of digestion, the blood and its circulation, the 
skeleton, muscles, and nerves, with studies of nutrients, 
foods,and bacteria. The book is interleaved with blank 
pages upon which the student may write his notes, 


PESTALOZZI AND HIS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
By Henry Barnard, LL. D. Syracuse, N. Y¥.: C. W. 
Bardeen & Co. 750 pp. Price, $3.50. 

It is cause for congratulation that Mr. Bardeen came 
into possession of the plates of Dr. Barnard’s famous 
“Journal of lducation,” and more that he has begun the 
reproduction of the choicest of these volumes. In vol- 
ume III. of his journal Dr. Barnard published von 
Raumer’s “Life of Pestalozzi,” and volume VIL. was 
nearly half devoted to translations of Pestalozzi’s writ- 
ings, which is to this day the most complete exposition of 
them in English. In 1860 Dr. Barnard issued a sepa- 
rate volume on Pestalozzi which was soon exhausted. 
Of this, Professor von Raumer wrote in 1862: “It is 
the most comprehensive, reliable, and satisfactory work 
I have seen on the great Swiss educator.” Dr. Barnard 
collected the material for a second volume. which was 
never published. This volume contains all that Dr. 
Barnard collected, printed or unprinted, and is much the 
most complete exposition of the man and his work that 
has appeared, or that is likely to appear. No other Ameri- 
can publisher has contributed so much toward the publi- 
cation and sale of rare works on education as has Mr. 
Bardeen, and this volume places American educators un- 
der renewed obligations to him. The volume not only 
deals with Pestalozzi, but with the early promotion of 
his ideas in Europe and America. 


PRACTICE BOOK IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Alfred M. Hiteheock, Hartford high school. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 223 pp. Price, 80 
cents, net. 

One of the most practical and sensible books of its 
kind. It is a practice book, with invaluable hints of 
the best way to put thoughts and facts together in or- 
derly and attractive sequence. A very taking feature 
is the number of fine half-tone pictures throughout the 
text which the student is expected to make his or her 
theme for a composition. The clearness of perception 
of the author is to be specially commended. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Professor Bernard Moses, LL. D., University of Cali- 
fornia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 424 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

A work that treats of the administrative side of 
American life, both in its national, state, territorial, and 
local domains. The author is to be congratulated on 
his success in bringing together in such accessible form 
so many things that the American people would be the 
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better for knowing, and knowing well. Topics, refer- 
ences, and themes for advanced study are added to 
each chapter. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. A series of practical 
home studies in pedagogy. Edited by C. H. Sylvester 
and W. F. Rocheleau. Primary Methods, two vol- 
umes, by Sarah E. Sprague, Ph, D. Arithmetic and 
Geography, by Jessica Eades Marshall. Drawing hy 
Edith L. Virden. Music by Mary Reil Tiree. 
Chicago: Interstate School of Correspondence. 
Primary methods are presented in these two volumes 

with unprecedented completeness in detail, skill in 
method, and beauty of illustration. Never has a similar 
effort been put forth in primary work. In nearly 7006 
large pages, regardless of expense, the Interstate School 
of Correspondence: has covered the whole field of pri- 
mary work, utilizing expert leaders in the preparation of 
material, and the height of the printer's, engraver’s, and 
binder’s art in the making of the volumes, It is no easy 
matter to express one’s admiration for the devotion. to 
this plan which has resulted in such books. Two fea- 
tures of the work are noteworthy—first, there is none of 
perfunctoriness, of time-honored efforts to restate old 
truths, and, secondly, there is nothing of cranky pettiness, 
of which there is all too much just now among special- 
ists in primary school work. Any young teacher who will 
take these books and study them conscientiously will 
make an A No. 1 teacher if she has the making of a 
teacher in her. The vital branches are here treated 
with skill and earnestness, and every phase of the 
teacher’s work in discipline, in spirit, in equipment, and 
in administration is carefully and sanely considered. 
There are six finely lithographed full-page engravings 
to accompany the lessons on drawing, and twenty-five 
full-page half-tones illustrating various phases of child 
life or illuminating the text. These are in addition to 
the many specially prepared zinc etching plates which 
are scattered throughout the work. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH—BOOKS ONE AND TWO. 
By Fred Newton Scott, University of Michigan, and 
Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent of Somerville, 
Mass. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

Ali the children in the writer’s home have been 
brought up on the English teaching, direct or indirect, 
of Superintendent Southworth, and it is no surprise to 
him, therefore, that this third series of grammars, with 
the making of which he has had to do, have had an- 
usual success. Mr. Southworth was a rare teacher of 
English when he presided over the Prescott school in 
Somerville. For thirty years, as principal or superin- 
tendent, he has directed the work in English in that 
school. In his supervision he has never lost interest in 
or been out of touch with the daily teaching of his schools, 
hence the ability retained to make language books that 
teachers like to use and pupils like to study. That for 
which these books stand is the absence of theories that 
will not meet conditions and the application of condi-' 
tions that square with sane theories. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY. By Forest 
Ray Moulton, Ph. D., University of Chicago. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
557 pp. Price, $1.25. 

There is certainly a revival of the study of astronomy, 
the noblest of the sciences, and teachers of secondary 
schools are ever alert to find a better text-book for the 
teaching of all that is essential in the subject to- those 
who have not wide mathematical knowledge or exten- 
sive scientific training: The demand is for a book from 
which teachers and pupils can get inspiration, and an 
appreciative spirit, together with adequate information. 
To teach astronomy without an ennobling sentiment is 
almost worse than to leave it untaught. Dr. Moulton 
seems to have caught the proper spirit, and appears to 
combine fact and admiration to an admirable degree. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘American Poems, 1776-1900,” with notes and biographies. By Au 
gustus White Long ng ——“Eddy's E hay Prise, and An- 


atomy for High Schools.”’ Hollis Eddy 60 cents. 
New York: American Book Sn pan 
**Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner’ an “«“Lowell’s The Vision of Sir 


Launfal.’”’ New York: Universty Publishin 

‘*Beside the New-Made Grave.” By F. H. 1 Nome gn Price, $1.00. 
Boston: James H. West Compan’ pany. 

‘Citizenship and the Schools.” By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“A Text-Book of Physics. ” By J.A.Culler. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 
te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BD HELD. 


July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
Ham C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GORHAM. State Superintendent 
H. C. Morrison held one of his in- 
structive and inspirational institutes 
here on June 1. There were 200 in 
attendance,which breaks all records. 


MANCHESTER. The grammar 
schools, ninth grade, one school at a 
time, have been going to Boston the 
past week,taking an automobile trip 
about the city and having a dinner 
at the Crawford House. This takes 
the place of the graduating ex- 
penses. 

LITTLETON AND PLYMOUTH. 
Beginning with the next school year 
Littleton schools are to be used in 
conjunction with the Plymouth pub- 
lie schools in the training of pupils 
pursuing the last year of work in 
the State Normal school at Ply- 
mouth. This move is an experiment 
in New Hampshire, having never 
been ‘attempted here before, although 
the plan is said to be followed in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Some such move is made necessary 
by the growth of the State Normal 
school, and by the fact that the vil- 
lage schools. at Plymouth are not 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
this growth. It has been increas- 
ingly difficult for some time to give 
the last year normal school pupils 
sufficient actual teaching experience 
in the Plymouth schools, and the 
new plan is to divide them between 
Littleton and Plymouth, giving each 
pupil half a year’s experience in 
each town. In the grades in the 
Littleton school which will be af- 
fected fifteen teachers are now em- 
ployed at a cost of about $5,000 a 
year. As it is hard work to' keep 
experienced teachers on account of 
the high salaries paid in Massachu- 
setts, the lower schools in Littleton 
have generally been taught by young 
women recently graduated from the 
normal! schoo], who after a few years 
there go to higher salaried places. 
Under the new arrangements Little- 
ton will employ in these grades 
seven teachers instead of fifteen at 
an expense not to exceed $4,000 a 
year, but even with this reduct'on of 
$1,000 a year it will be possible to 
hire seven teachers of much greater 
experience than the fifteen who uave 
been hired vearly for $5,000. These 
seven teachers will have charge of 
the graded schools, but will be able, 
it is claimed, to handie them better 
than they are at present being 
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handled on account of the help from 
the normal schoo! pupils, who are 
practically as experienced as the 
teachers who are now hired new 
each year from the same institution. 
It is mutually agreed that the nor- 
mal school shall have the right to 
change its students from room to 
room and from building to building, 
and to substitute new students after 
students previously assigned have 
shown suitable proficiency in the 
work, provided, however, that these 
changes shall not be made in such a 
manner as to result in inefficient work 
in any of the departments of the 
school. It is furtaer agreed that 
students shall be removed from the 
assignments after they have been 
duly tried and found unfit for the 
service to ,be rendered in the prac- 
tice work. It is also mutually agreed 


W.H. ELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


that the schools shall be kept under 
expert supervision in the life of the 
contract. It is further agreed that 
the yearly :calendars of the Littleton 
schools and the State Normal school 
shall coincide. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Simmons College 
graduates its first class this year— 
thirty-four. 

The kindergartners of Boston and 
vicinity gave a complimentary re- 
ception at Hotel Somerset to Miss 
Laura Fisher, who has resigned as 
director of the Boston kindergartens, 
Miss Fisher held that position since 
1895 and has been connected with 
the city’s kindergartens for sixteen 
years. It is due to her enthusiasm 
that they have grown in number 
from sixteen to 106. Nearly 400 
were present at the reception. The 
speakers were President Charles W. 
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Eliot of Harvard, George H. Martin, 
secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation; Chairman James J. Storrow 
of the school committee, Superin- 
tendent Stratton D. Brooks of the 
public schools, Joseph Lee, Joshua 
M. Dill, president of the Boston As- 
sociation of School Principals, and 
Wallace C. Boyden, head master of 
the normal school. Miss Caroline 
D. Aborn presided. A great many . 
guests were present. Among them 
were Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of 
Radcliffe College;; members of the 
board of supervisors, masters of the 
high and grammar schools, Profes- 
sor Paul Hanus of the Harvard de- 
partment of education, Miss Pin- 
gree, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gilman, 
and Professor and Mrs. F. W. Taus- 
sig of Harvard. 

Boston’s distinguished visitors 
from Japan, Baron, C. Kikkawa and 
Dr. H. Segawa, made a tour of in- 
spection of the Boston schools, es- 


ecorted by Supervisor Morris B. 
White. They visited the school 
offices, meeting Superintendent 


Brooks and learning in a general way 
the system of organization and admin- 
istration of the schools, and then 
went to the Bowdoin school, where 
they saw the collection of school 
work from the St. Louis exposition. 
They were very much interested in 
an exhibition of stereopticon views 
in the assembly hall. Baron Kik- 
kawa stated that this idea in educa- 
tion has made some progress in 
Japan, but apparently not to any- 
thing the same extent as in this 
country. The Japanese visitors 
went at noon to the Boston Club, 
where they were entertained. They 
visited Harvard University under 
the escort of Jerome D. Greene and 
Professor A. B. Hart, also meeting 
President Eliot. They were given 
a dinner at the University Club. 
They were also guests of James J. 
Storrow at his summer home in Lin- 
coln. 

Baron Kikkawa is a graduate of 
Harvard, class of 1883, and has also 
studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg. He takes a_ special interest 
in the Boston schools, being a 
former pupil of the Rice grammar 
school. Head Master Edward Sotth- 
worth of the Mather school was 
sub-master of the Rice school when 
the visitor was a pupil there. He 
said that he wished to have it 
known that he was greatly touched 
by the generous and _ hospitable 
treatment which he and Dr. Segawa 
have received in Boston, as every- 
thing possible was done for them. 


WHITMAN. On account of the 
funeral of Elmer W. Noyes, a 
recent member of the school com- 
mittee, the schools were closed dur- 
ing the afternoon of June 1. 


part of the teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


SOMETHING NEW 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


Patented by Superintendent Thos. E. Thompson, Leominster, Mass. . 


The most unique and valuable Seat Work ever presented to the schools. 
the most correct principles of Child Study; that every thought should be correlated 
with an action; that knowing and doing should go together; brings in the play element 
which is the basis of the Kindergarten; needs no looking over or correcting on the 


Price, 25 Cents 


Philadelphia 


Based upon 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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New England a Scenic Paradise. 


RICH IN BIVERS, MOUNTAINS, LAKES, 
AND SEASHORE, 


New England’s wealth of. scenery 
comprises every variety to be found 
in the country. The vacationist 
who seeks a haunt fora rest of a 
week or two can be sure of suiting 
his desire in the collection of New 
HBngland resorts. The lakes and 
rivers of New England offer every 
inducement which richness of scen- 
ery and pure atmosphere can confer. 
The rivers, which include not only 
the beautiful and rolling Connecticut 
and the winding Merrimac, but 
scores ‘of other streams of lesser 
volume, are the haunts or rather the 
pathways for the enthusiastic 
camper or eottager. The mountains 
of New England are her grandest 
possessions. In Massachusetts, old 
Greylock, Saddle Back, and _ the 


Hoosac and Berkshire peaks are a 
perfect elysium during July and Au- 
gust for summer guests. In New 
Hampshire the towering summits of 
the grand and gorgeous White moun- 
tains can be appreciated only by the 
person whose good fortune has led 
him to seleet this region as his va- 
cation place. The wonders of the 
famous Crawford Notch and the su- 
perb seenery and marvelous handi- 
works of nature viewed in the Pro- 
file Notch, together with the sump- 
tuous and luxurious hotels and their 
surroundings, are alone sufficient to 
advertise this section as the “sum- 
mer resort” of America. The sea- 
shore of Northern New England 
stretches from Loston Harbor to 
Eastport, Me. It is one long succes- 
sion of ideal eoves, wave-washed 
cliffs, smooth and sandy beaches, 
and, clustered everywhere, the live- 
liest and jolliest of summer gather- 
ings; Gloucester, Rockport, Marble- 
head, Magnolia, Manchester-by-the 
Sea, Hampton, Salisbury, York, 
Peak Island, and famous Bar Har- 
bor are among the number. 

New England has also other at- 
tractions. Lexington, Concord, 
Cambridge, Waltham, Newburyport, 
Medford, Portsmouth, York, Me., 
are a few of the places “where his- 
tory owas made.” And although 
Northern New England has much to 
boast of, she does not lay claim to it 
all, as almost every traveler who has 
journeyed west from Boston via the 
Fitchburg route or traveled east to 
Boston via the same route will 
agree. Western Massachusetts, from 
the Charles River to the banks of 
the Hudson, possesses scenery and 
attractions of superior The 
vacationist who plans a visit of a 
week or two during the coming sea- 
son, can do no better than to write 
to the general passenger department 
of the Boston and Maine railroad, 
Boston, enclosing thirty-six eents in 
stamps for a set of beautiful port- 
folios, containing the best of half- 
tone reproductions of views in these 
regions, size 6x4, and delightfully 
bound with artistic lettering in gold 
on the covers of each book. The 
titles of these books are “Rivers,” 
“Mountains,” “Lakes,” “Seashores 


of New England,” “Picturesque New 
England,” and “The Charles River 
to the Hudson.” 
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[Continued from page 623.) 


NEW RATES FOR FORDBIGN 
POSTAGE. 


In the congress of the Postal 
Union, recently held at Rome, no se- 
tious attempt was made to reduce 
the five-cent rate on letters between 
countries in the Union; but an im- 
portant change Was made in in- 
creasing the unit of weight from 
half an ounce to an ounce, and m 
fixing the additional postage on over- 
weight letters at three cents instead 
of five. The first-mentioned change 
will relieve the irritation occa- 
sioned when Americans, having in 
mind the domestic unit of weight, 
inflict upon their English cousins 
letters of more than half-an-ounce 
weight, and compel them to pay the 
extra postage. Another measure 
for the amelioration of foreign cor- 
respondence is the adoption of a 
plan for a reply-coupon which can 
be enclosed in a letter to which a re- 
ply is desired, and which is, in ef- 
fect, a money order payable to 
bearer, and convertible in any coun- 
try within the Union into a stamp 
of the value required for return 
postage. Another change of interest 
is permission given to users of pic- 
ture post-cards to write a message 
on the left hand part of the address 
side of the card. 


A SHELTERED LIFE. 


It would seem that the Sultan of 
Turkey must lead a very sheltered 
life. In connection with a proposal 
niade in the Senate to elevate our 
representation at Constantinople to 
the rank of an embassy, the curious 
statement is made that the present 
Turkish minister at Washington, al- 
though he has been there four or five 
years, has never presented his cre- 
dentials. The explanation given is 
that his credentials were made out 
to President McKinley, and that the 
Sultan has been kept in ignorance of 
the assassination of McKinley, be- 
cause none jof his palace officials 
think it safe to speak to him of as- 
sassination, knowing their 
royal master is in terror of that fate 
for himself. So practically all the 
business between our own and the 
Turkish government is done through 
our minister at Constantinople. 
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FOR SALE 


An old established 


Private School Building 


located in the best residence portion 
of the City of Paterson, N. J. 
Capacity, 150 pupils. 


For further information, apply to 


“SHERWOOD & LOCKWOOD, 
Paterson, N. J. 


International Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the ‘Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professioual school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAmEs E. RuSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 


HOMME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
pe B., or 8.B. bene os may be done by corre- 
ndence. n study any time. Address, 

Ualversity Chicege v. Z), Chicago, 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
and Canada. Cloth, $3.00 
904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 
trations. 272 black and 
white illustrations. 

The ideal desk-book 


IRD 
DOK postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


EST 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative th 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
largest school of Oratory, 


terature, und 
to develop in 

were in 
er or an 
Suam- 
ormation 


in America. 


A beautiful new buildi 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN COVERS 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE? CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this ** System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—National interests have the fore- 


most place in the June Atlantic, 


The leading article is a vigorous and 
timely diseussion of the questions 
that are certain to be brought to the 
front at the coming Hague confer- 
ence. It is written by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. The article on 
“The Distribution of Wealth’ is a 
masterly exposition of the aristo- 
cratic, the socialistic, and the demo- 
cratic theories on this subject. The 
Oregon experiment with an equa! 
suffrage referendum, to be tried in 
June, is the subject of a suggestive 
article by Frank Foxcroft. There 
are characteristic essays by two of 
the most delightful of the Atlantic’s 
contributors, Bradford Torrey and 
Martha Baker Dunn. Arthur Sy- 
mons analyzes Landor’s poetry with 
the sensitive, delicate touch of the 
trained critic. Julian Hawthorne 
writes on “English Lawns and Lit- 
erary Folk.” stories and 
poems will speak for themselves. 
The Contributors’ Club has some- 
thing irreverent to say about pho- 
netic spelling. 

—Edward Everett Hale’s optimis- 
tie article on “The Comforts of To- 
day,” and the first article of a seri- 
ous campaign against child slavery 
are the contrasting features that 
distinguish the June number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. The 
latter subject is handled in a mas- 
terly way in the first of a series of 
articles called “To Save the Chil- 
dren”—each article sustained by ac- 
tual photographs and names and ad- 
dresses of little children drudging all 
around you. 


—William Marion Reedy’s bril- 
liant review of San Francisco’s past 
is the principal feature of the WNa- 
tional Magazine for June. Myrtle 
Garrison writes of “The Ruins of 
Stanford” (with pictures), and Frank 
Putnam of “Loss and Gain at San 
Francisco.” American . politics and 
economics are treated in this num- 
ber by John McGovern, who has a 
keenly ironic article on “Govern- 
ment by Injunction,” and by Frank 
Putnam, who declares that repre 
sentative government, tried in this 
country for one hundred and twenty 
years, is a proven failure and can 
never succeed. He declares we must 
now go forward to genuine democ- 


racy, and outlines a program for a 
new political party, which he be- 
lieves will shortly supplant the two 
old parties as the Republican party 
supplanted the old-line Democracy 
and the Whig party in abolition 
days. Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Af- 
fairs at Washington” is, as usual, a 
breezy budget of personal chat, 
freely illustrated. 


—How did it -feel to live through 
the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire? James Hopper, the brilliant 
short-story writer, tells the story in 
the June Everybody’s. It also pub- 
lishes the latest pictures of the de- 
stroyed city, sketched a few days 
before the earthquake by Vernon 
Howe Bailey, whose series of draw- 
ings of American cities have aroused 


so much admiration. Many people 
do not realize that a constant “Cam- 
paign Against Consumption” is be- 


ing maintained all over the country. 
Eugene Wood tells in this issue what 
progress the campaign is making. 
Thomas W. Lawson continues his 
sledge-hammer attacks upon dis- 
honesty and corruption in his emi- 
nently readable article, “Punch and 
Judying the United States Court.” 
If you do not realize the change in 
the legal position of women in 
the past fifty years, read “Women 
First,” by H. Gerald Chapin; it is 
full of important facts. In its June 
fiction Everybody’s keeps up to its 
own admirable standard. 


—Professor Richard Meade Bache 
has a most interesting article in the 
June Critic called “Smoky Torches 
in Franklin’s Honor.” Mr. Bache, 
who by the way is a direct descend- 
ant of Franklin, declares that many 
errors have been made in regard to 
this great man, and he proposes to 
set some of these right. He has 
been brought up in an atmosphere of 
Franklin torches and ought to know 
what he is writing about. Lewis 
Melville, who is famous as an au- 
thority on Thackeray, has an article 
in this number in which he suggests 
a Thackeray Club. He refers to the 
Dickens Clubs, the Boz Club, the 
Dickens Fellowship, the Omar Club, 
to the numerous Browning Clubs, 
and thinks it is about time that the 
lovers of Thackeray formed a Thack- 
eray Club. We,will be surprised if 
his hint is not acted upon by the 
thousands who love Thackeray and 
wish to see his memory kept green. 
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Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., 


an 
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y, Sept. 25th. 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, 
Mhickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


AND ALL POINTS 


_ WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at6.30 P.M, 


DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M, 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 


Passenger (Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 


D., President. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co.’s Announce- 
meat of Important New 
Publications. 


A most noteworthy addition to 
Silver, Burdett & Co.’s list of 
school and college texts are “The 
Silver-Burdett Readers,” by Ella M. 
Powers and Thomas M. Balliet—a 
series of five readers, national in 
scope, based on the best principles 
of pedagogy. Especially are these 
books distinetive in the skill with 
which they have been graded. There 
are embodied in the readers selec- 
tions from the choicest literature, in- 
cluding history stories, fables, fairy 
tales, and poems, taken from the 
best sources. The lessons have been 
earefully arranged with reference to 
the increasing difficulty of the 
thought and of the sentence  struc- 
ture. The vocabularies have been 
graded with great care. We have 
every reason to believe that. these 
books will prove to be very valuable 


additions to the school readers al- 
ready on the market. 
“The Silver Series of Language 


Books,” by Albert LeRoy. Bartlett 
and Howard Lee McBain, a two-book 
series in -which English grammar is 
simply and logically presented on the 
inductive plan. The first book, 
“First Steps in English,” provides 
attractive language work for pri- 
mary grades, and Jays a firm founda- 
tion for a later more scientific study 
of grammar. The keynote of the 
second book, “The Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar,” is the belief that the 
logical unit for the beginning of the 
pupil’s study of grammar is the sen- 
tence by means of which he ex- 
presses his thought, not the words of 
which that sentence is composed. 
The first section of the book is 
therefore devoted to the discussion of 
the sentence and its parts, while the 
second section is given to the more 
detailed classification of the parts of 
speech. To these two general divi- 
sions of the subject proper has been 
added a third part, containing sug- 
gestive work in compecsition. 

The Quincy Word List, by Frank 
E. Parlin, A. M., is a sensible spell- 
ing book that teaches spelling, and 
furnishes valuable elementary word 
study. The list contains over seven 
thousand of the commonest words of 
our language, graded and arranged 
according to a definite plan—a large 
percentage of the words being key 
words, or words which present the 
difficulties of a whole group of 
words. 

Two very important new arith- 
meties (The Standard Series of 
Mathematics) are “The New Blemen- 
tary Arithmetic” and “The New Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic,” by John W. 
Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. ‘The 
former book, intended for use in the 
third, / fourth, and fifth elementary 
grades, contains an abundance of 
earefully graded exercises designed 
to develop the subject systematically 
and to train pupils to think in num- 
ber, and the latter book is fairly rep- 
resentative of what is best and pro- 
gressive in present-day methods. It 
emphasizes three most important 
things—to train in scientific reason- 
ing, to train in concentration, and to 
train in accuracy. 


The Joy Line Habit. 


The reasonable rates and the good 
service of the Joy line are proving 


irresistibly attractive to hosts-of com- 
mercial travelers who.make. regular 
trips to New. York. ‘Those who have 
availed themselves of the service 
are united in praise of the courteous 
treatment ‘and reasonable dining- 
room charges. The habit of using 
the Joy line is easily acquired, mean- 
ing, as it does, more Money in pocket 
for incidental expenses at the me- 
tropolis. Steamers of this line are 
earrying their complement, and ac- 
commodations should be reserved 
well in advance by addressing B. D, 
Pitts, agent of the company, at 214 
Washington street, Boston. 


Planning for Vacation. 


It’s none too early to think about 
vacation, and no one ean afford ‘to 
make plans for his summer outing 
until he has consulted the Central 
Vermont railway company’s new 
handbook of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain resorts, “Summer Homes 
in Vermont.” This attractive, pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 150'\pages 
describes the charms of summer life 
in the villages nestling among the 
green hills, in the comfortable farms 
in the Winooski, Missisquoi, and La- 
moille valleys, on Lake Champlain’s 
picturesque islands and shores, “and 
at the resorts in the mountain, where 
pure air and magnificent views are 
yearly attracting thousands from the 
close and crowded cities. The book 
is sent for six cents in stamps en- 
closed to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Railway, 3860 Washington 
street, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October rst. 

raduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

ndergraduate instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education on 
tory and er English, French, Geo A 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 


Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, etoric, and School Adminis- 
on, 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
pee» students. Some are advanced ceurses 
an 
others are introducto and presu e no 
specialized 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of Fecreet or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


tended for specially trained students, - 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Five weéks, beginning July®, 1906 
.— expense, including board and tuition, 
All work of college grade given credit toward 


degree. 


All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 
For circulars, address 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, hi 
University of Maine, Orone, Maine 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS — 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 


Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
urses in How tice, 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12, 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Sha’ 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
ma! School. 
Professor S. A. Forbés, of the University of Tilinois. 
Mr, Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambrid e, Mass. 
irculars and full information on ap Slication. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
~ duly 5~August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes.37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civics, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy Pnysics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
Pof ennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


Session of 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 


Special courses in Idylls of the King, The Short 
Story, Old and Middie-English, Modern English 
Grammar, etc. 


Courses for Manuscript Readers and Writers. 
For full announcement send to 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Tue Strupy-Guipr Series 
CampripGe, Mass. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have a friend who will be 
interested to receive a speeimem copy 
of the Journal of Hducation kindly 
send the name and address to the 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES McCULLCUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NO 


tes uses its influence in securing appointments. 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Epwarp FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Bow 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
Me. 


DUCATORS’ 


101-B Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Ney = Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions, Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TE SCIENCE 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year | 


High Grade 


Teachers 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


214 S. Second Street, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU *** 


Recommends 
the best schools and colleges. Established five years. Our thirty-page booklet contains oe 


suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
American Poems, 1776-1900, etc..........- eveee Long American Book Company, N.Y. —— 
Experimental Psy chology, ete..... Edd bid -60 
Ancient Coleridge University Pub. Co., 
The Vision of Sir Launfal................+-+.- Lowell 6s — 
Citizenship and the Schools....... CONES Henry Holt & Co, 
Racial Descent in Animals....... the | 2.50 
A. Living Ryan e Macmillan Company, pes 1.00 
The Bitter Cry of the Children............ - .. Spargo Ls “ 1.50 
The Way of the Gods............... Long “ és + 1.50 
ese scenes Saltus J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.25 
Consumption and Civilization................. Huber “ 3.00 
The Principles of Electric Wave werver es tend Fleming Longmans, Green & Co., N. x. 6.60 
Everyman’s Library..... Cdseeee E, P. Dutton & Co., 1.00 
Morocco of To-day....... Aubin 2.00 
The Dawn in Britain......... Doughty ss 3,00 
The Youth of Messiah.....-......... Farquhar Richard G. Badger, Boston -— 
Fishing for Pleasure and Catching I Marston Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Seidel’s Aus Goldemen Tayen....... Benhardt D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
The Life of Sir Richard Burton... Wright G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 32 -50 
The Nature of Truth............. Joachin Henry Froude, N. Y. —— 
Beside the New-Made Grave....... Turner James H. West Co., Boston 1.00 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRe, Mass. 
both oo For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. . 


UNIVERSITY Mitte for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHINGAY Information, 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catal es address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE FORMAL SCHOOL, 
88. r both rr, For catalogues 
the Prine!pal, A. G. Borpen, A. M. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

women only. Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For eatalogues address Hxnry WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


427-29 West 23d St 


COMPANY @t “New Yok = 


N. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Central “Four-Track 
Series.” 


DESCRIPTIVE SUMMER LITERATURE, 
INCLUDING ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, ETC. 


Agents of the Boston & Albany 
railroad are receiving a supply of the 
various issues of New York Central 
“Four-Track Series” of descriptive 


summer literature of the Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niag- 
ara Falls, etc. These folders are 
highly descriptive of these places, and 
the maps they contain are valuable 
assistance to every traveler. Copies 
may be secured on application to 
agents. R. M. Harris, city agent, 
366 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


> 


There never was an angel who 
wouldn’t take off her wings and cook 
for the man she loved.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


NEA. 


Saiita Fe 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco. July 9-13, 
1906. 
Only line under one 
anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

I¢ sthepicturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You may visit Southern 
California. 


~ You eat Harvey meals 
the best in the West. 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka &\Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KBEITH’S. 

The opening concerts by the Fa- 
dettes woman's orchestra at Keith's 
have already drawn large audiences 
from Poston and suburbs and from 
New England generally. The con- 
certs take place at 1.45 and 7.30 p. m. 
Another notable attraction on the 
bili will be Horace Golden, who will 
be making his first appearance here 
in about three years. Mr. Golden 
will have lots of new illusions. In- 
cluded in the surrounding show 
will be Heloise and the Amoros sis- 
ters, skilful trapeze artists; Hines 
and Remington, in “The Manicure 
Girl,’ with character specialties; 
Mile. Chester and her $10,000 statue 
dog; Walter C. Kelly, dialect come- 
dian; Harper, Desmond and Burns, 
“veal coon’ comedians; Edestus, 
equilibrist; Barto and Laferty, 
clever dancers, and Harry Evans, 
boy vocalist and a protege of John 
D. Rockefeller. 


“Vacation Davs in Southern New 
Hampshire.” 


One of the most beautiful and ar- 
tistic booklets issued this season is 
the new descriptive booklet, ‘“Vaca- 
tion Days in Southern New Hamp- 
shire,” delightfully illustrated and 
describing in detail the resorts of 
Southern New Hampshire. This 
booklet is brand new and is enclosed 
in a handsome cover lithographed in 
eight colors. This growing vacation 
country, year by year, is attracting 
tourists and vacationists, and any 
person who desires or contemplates 
a vacation this season in New 
Hampshire should send two cents for 
postage to the general passenger 
department, Boston & Maine ,ail- 
road, Boston, for “‘Vacation Days in 
Southern New Hampshire.” 


California Excursion. 


Do you wish to make a thirty-day 
trip to California, through the Yel- 
lowstone Park, including all ex- 
penses? The party is personally con- 
ducted. The rate is $285 from Bos- 


ton; corresponding rates from your 
station. If you don’t want the 
whole trip, write us what you do 


want, and we will figure it out for 
you. George L. Williams, N. E. A., 
Cc. M. & St. P. railway, 268 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of STANC take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday ork ag 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 
train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreciate the : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
4 BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 

about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


R. L. Myers & Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga.,12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America, 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. !200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D. c., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Rk. 
Established 1855. 


S C h I Mm C h 0 Il JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 
Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC 
nd FOREIGN 


a 
esses, for every department 
address 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


Write for free Booklet. 


ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 


Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration inal! departments; “no posi- 
tion no pay”; ‘“‘a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application, 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THe NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Pae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. : 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 


i ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES | 


FOR 


“GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 
Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive, treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, ts 33 Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 


All along Shore. 
Lakes and Streams. 
Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
Merrimack Valley. 

Fish and Game Country. 

Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 


Among the Mountains. 
Central Massachusetts. 


Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 
of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Rates and Tours. Either of these booklets sent free. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 
New England Lakes. Seashore of New England. 
Rivers of New England. Mountains of New England. 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 
Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
POST CARDS 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England Scenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


WINSHIP WE HAVE ux... ‘ed 


TEACH ERS’ every part vu. the country 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
AGENCY WM. F. JARVIS 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203, 


°cilities for placing teachers in 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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